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Or all the qualities of Horace Walpole’s pen, its 
fecundity seems gradually becoming the most won- 
derful. In our number of September, 1843, we 
first noticed the extraordinary diligence with which, 
amidst the numerous and constant engagements of 
fashionable and political life, voluminous author- 
ship, and a zealous pursuit of antiquities and virti:, 
he found time to write such a prodigious number 
of letters as we then already possessed, amounting 
to about two thousand, and filling ten closely- 
printed octavo volumes; and we announced our 
conviction that there were probably considerable 
classes of his correspondence which had not yet seen 
the light. Since that we have received additional 
proofs of his indefatigability :—four thick volumes 
of his Memoirs of George I1].—two volumes con- 
taining upwards of four hundred letters to Lady 
Ossory—and now two others of his correspondence 
with Mason, of which Walpole’s share may per- 
haps amount to a couple of hundred more.* And 
this is probably not all. The publisher, indeed, 
of these volumes advertises with great confidence 
that ‘this is the last series of the unpublished 
letters of this incomparable epistolary writer ;’’ 
but no reason is, nor, we believe, can be, given for 
this assertion. On the contrary, recollecting how 
comparatively few of the already published letters 
are addressed to the persons with whom we know 
he much delighted to correspond—Madame du 
Deffand, General Conway, Lord Harcourt, Mrs. 
Damer, Lady Aylesbury, Lady Suffolk, Lady Har- 
vey, the Chutes, the Beaucleres, the whole tribe 
of Waldegraves, and so many others of his nearest 
and most familiar friends and relations—we are led 
to hope that we are not even yet au fond du sac. 
Probably the most curious batch of all would be 
those to Mrs. Clive, which at her death no doubt 
returned into his own hands, and have never been 
heard of. 

When we reflect that the mass of published let- 
ters and memoirs extends over a space of sixty-two 
years—from 1735 to 1797—and embraces every 
possible topic of politics, literature, and social life, 
drawn from the best sources of information, and de- 
tailed with such unwearied diligence, and such 
attractive vivacity, we grow every day more and 
more convinced of the serious importance of Horace 
Walpole as the historian of his time. Light and 


* We are obliged to speak thus vaguely, because the 
editor has neither numbered the letters, nor given us 
either index or table of contents. 

+ Mr. Mitford talks, in one of his notes, of something 
that is to be seen in ‘‘ the Harcourt Correspondence ;” 
but he does not tell us what or where this Harcourt 
Correspondence is. We conjecture that it may be 
Horace Walpole’s letters to the two Lord Harcourts 
of his day ; but surely this is a very vague way of cit- 
ing an authority. Atall events, it seems to contradict 
the publisher’s advertisement, that there are no more 
unpublished letters of Walpole. 
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gossipping as the individual letters may seem, they 
constitute, taken altogether, a body of historical 
evidence to which no other age or country can 
afford anything like a parallel. But against those 
merits must be set off many concomitant, and, as 
we may venture to call them, congenial defects. 
His politics are always under the strong influence 
of party and often of faction, and his details of 
social life and personal character are rendered more 
amusing indeed, but Jess trustworthy, by a strong 
seasoning of scandal, and occasionally of malice. 
It is not given to man to be at once of a party, and 
impartial—to be a gossip, and notcensorious. We 
do not take the characters of Lord Wharton or Sir 
Robert Walpole from Swift, nor should we from 
Horace Walpole those of Bute or North. 

But besides this natural and inevitable bias, 
Walpole had, no doubt, from his mother, and (if 
the scandal of the day was well founded) from his 
father * too, a marked peculiarity of temper, which 
perhaps sharpened his sagacity and brightened his 
wit, but not unfrequently distorted his vision and 
deceived his judgment to an almost morbid degree. 
The result is, that no writer we know of requires 
to be read, when read historically, with more 
suspicion—at least, more caution—and a nicer inves- 
tigation and comparison of all contemporary testi- 
mony. Even when run through for mere amuse- 
ment, so much of the interest and of the pleasantry 
turns on circumstances and allusions which are 
every day becoming less familiar to ordinary read- 
ers, that there is hardly a page which would not 
be the better for some extraneous elucidation. 

These considerations have induced us to give a 
closer and more continuous attention to the succes- 
sive batches of Walpole’s Correspondence and Me- 
moirs than such apparently light reading might seem 
at first sight to deserve. They have also prompted 
the regret that we have been forced to express for 
the very unsatisfactory way in which most of those 
publications, and particularly the later ones, have 
been what is called ‘* edited.”’ 

The respectable name of Mr. Mitford on this new 
title-page gave us better hopes. He has been long 
practised in the editorial office, and, from the course 
of his literary life, would have been, we should 
have thought, peculiarly qualified for such a task. 
But we have been altogether disappointed. This 
is undoubtedly the worst edited of the whole Wal- 
polean series. The anonymous editor of the Let- 
ters to Mann did little, and did it ill; Mr. Vernon 
Smith did nothing—but Mr. Mitford has done 
worse than nothing. So far from elucidating what 
might be dark, he has sometimes confused what 
was clear, and in hardly any instance explains a 
real obscurity. Mr. Mitford is evidently aware 
that he has not done for us all that we might have 
reasonably expected. He says :— 

I have, where it seemed requisite, made a few ob- 
servations in the notes, but from circumstances con- 


* See, in Lord Wharncliff’s edition of Lady Mary 
Wortley’s Works, Lady Louisa Stuart’s statement that 
Horace Walpole ‘‘was notoriously the son of Carr 
Lord Hervey.” See also the biographical notice of 
John Lord Hervey, prefixed to his Memcirs, I. xix. 
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nected with my professional engagements, over which 
I had no control, that portion of the book is less perfect 
than I could have wished ; in some cases, however, the 
readers will be able to supply themselves with original 
information ; in others, they may derive assistance 
from the learned editors of works by Walpole previ- 
ously published, and perhaps what they will find in 
these volumes may not be altogether without its use.”’ 
—Preface. 


This, begging Mr. Mitford’s pardon, seems to us a 
very insufficient apology. ‘* Engagements over 
which he had no control’? might have curtailed 
his commentaries, but can hardly be pleaded for 
the laborious inanity of seventy or eighty whole 
pages of what he calls Illustrative Notes appended 
to his volumes—a much larger proportion than even 
the best (or least bad) of Walpole’s editors had 
hitherto given us. We cannot understand why 
notes so apparently copious should contain so little 
illustration. For instance, Walpole says in De- 
cember, 1773 :— 


I have read a pretty little drama called Palladius 
and Irene, written by I know not whom.—i. 110. 


On this we find a note :— 


Palladius and Irene, a drama in three acts, 8vo. 
1778. This is all that is given, without mentioning 
the author’s name.—i, 420. 


The note is a mere echo, which leaves the matter 
just where it found it. 

Again—Walpole says :— 

There is come out a Life of Garrick, in two volumes, 
by Davies, the bookseller, formerly a player. It is 
written naturally, simply, without pretensions, The 
work is entertaining, &c.—ii. 86. 


This seems plain enough ; but the editor thinks it 
necessary to add an illustrative note :— 


** Memoirs of the Life of Garrick,’’ interspersed with 
characters and anecdotes of his theatrical contempora- 
ries, &c., by Thomas Davies. New Edition, 1808, 2 
vols. A work of entertainment and information. —ii. 
391. 


The note tells less than the text. 

Again: Walpole, after recommending a volume 
of French ‘ Letters,’’ adds, ‘‘I do not recommend 
the boasted Siege of Calais”’ (ii. 7); on which we 
find, 300 pages off, this i//ustrative note :— 


Siege of Calais, a tragedy by Charles Denis, trans- 
lated from the French of de Belloy, with historical 
notes, 1765. See Biog. Dramatica.—ii, 404. 


Few readers will have the Biographia Dramat- 
ica at hand, but we can console them by informing 
them that said Biographia would have told them no 
more than the Illustrative Note, and that neither it 
nor the Note has any relation whatsoever to what 
Walpole was writing about—to wit, the original 
French play, which, as we find from the Collective 
Correspondence, (vol. iv.,) he had asked Lord Hert- 
ford, 25th March, 1765, to send him from Paris, 
and of which he writes George Montague on the 
5th of April, in the identical words used to Mason. 
The translation by Denis, mentioned in the Bi- 
ographia and the Noée had not yet. appeared, and 
probably Walpole never saw it; it seems to have 
fallen dead-born from the press. 

Of so large a body of notes there are not, we 
believe, above a dozen that afford anything that 
can fairly be called an illustration ;—some are 
absolute blunders, while there are a hundred pas- 
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sages on which a really illustrative note would 
have been desirable. There is too much that we 
do not want, and too little of what we do.* And 
we demur altogether to the remedy that Mr. 
Mitford proposes—of ‘‘ the reader’s supplying him- 
self with original information,” or *‘ consulting the 
learned editors of all Walpole’s previously published 
works.’’ Jt is rather hard on the purchaser of two 
costly volumes—which from the addition of the 
name of Mason may be supposed to be substantially 
of a separate class—to be forced to buy all the long 
series of Walpole’s correspondence—(so say noth- 
ing of the Biographia Dramatica and the like)— 
and painfully to pick out from them what an editor 
ought to have already extracted for his use. In 
short, we have to say generally, and we shall by 
and by show more particularly, that, from what- 
ever cause, Mr. Mitford has done his work Jess per- 
fectly, to use his own too-indulgent phrase, than 
any editor that it has been our ill-fortune to meet. 

In ordinary cases it is hardly worth while to no- 
tice mere errors of the press, but in these volumes 
they are so numerous, and in some instances such 
ludicrous perversions of the meaning, as to justify 
and indeed require special remark. ‘The following 
instances will we think show that the Editor could 
not have read his own printed sheets. Walpole is 
made to say that Gray was “‘ easi/y disgusted with his 
conduct while on their travels ;’’ but Walpole un- 
doubtedly wrote early; for that was the fact, and 
accordingly in another letter he says, ‘‘ ] am sorry 
to find I disoblige Gray so very early.” (i. 106.) 
Walpole is made, in the very first page, to send 
Mason a ** volume of Engravings,’’ instead of his 
catalogue of Engravers. Then we read of Mur- 
pies plagiarisms (i. 164), and, of course, thought 
of Arthur Murphy; but reading on, we found Mac- 
pherson was meant. Of a certain nolo Episcopari 
sermon which Mason had preached, and which 
Walpole advised him to suppress, he is made 
to say, (i. 323,) that ** it can be recalled’’-—when 
he certainly wrote ‘it cannot be recalled.” 
Judge Persin (ii. 25) will puzzle legal chronolo- 
gists—unless they have industry to discover that 
Mr. Baron Perryn may have been meant. We 
were startled (ii. 108) at finding that a certain cir- 
cumstance is to make Mason, who hated Lord 
Rockingham, ‘ever love’? him—Walpole really 
meaning that it might make Mason love ‘ even”’ 
him. We were for a moment at a loss to know 
who ‘ the Parnassus Poet’? (ii. 298) might be, who 
was a channel of communication between his 
brother poets, Hayley and Mason; at last we dis- 
covered that ** the Parnassus Post’? was meant. 
Walpole excuses the absurdity of a certain person’s 
opinion by the suggestion that it was a general 
error—‘ defendit numerus;” this is amazingly 
printed ‘‘ defend it Numerus,” as if one Numerus 
was called upon to defend the obnoxious opinion. 
We were astonished in reading Mason's list of his 
preferments in the cathedral of York to find him 
appointed, in 1763, to the ** Primateship ;’’ as we 
have never heard that he was Primate of England, 
we conclude that the Precentorship may be a pref- 
erable lectio. In vol. ii., p. 314, Walpole is made 
to ‘‘ accept”? an unseasonable visitor: Horace was 
seldom so complying, and accordingly he resolutely 


* We must also notice the minor blunder of exiling, 
without even the help of a mark of reference, the note 
from the page it professes to illustrate—a mode some- 
times necessary in long disquisitive commentaries, 
but as absurd as inconvenient in a case like this, 
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begged leave to ‘‘ except’? him. In one of his tow- 
ering bursts of patriotism, Walpole exclaims 
(i. 219), ‘* 1 amnot corrupted ; Lam not a ¢raitor.”’ 
The printer has lowered the proud boast into ‘I 
am not a tailor!”? We may add that, throughout, 
sentences constantly begin and end where they 
ought not. It is almost incredible that any man of 
literary habits should have inspected the printed 
sheets; but our readers will find cause for more 
wonder of a like kind in the sequel. 

While we feel ourselves obliged to complain that 
Mr. Mitford has so egregiously failed in editorial 
details, we willingly acknowledge the substantial 
value of the publication itself, and the special grat- 
itude that we owe to him for having brought to 
light a correspondence which, though we are very 
far from thinking it, as he does, ‘‘ of as much gen- 
eral and greater literary interest than any other 
portion of Walpole’s epistolary works,” does cer- 
tainly fill up an important chasm in his correspond- 
ence and throws additional light on an interesting 
and somewhat enigmatical portion of the literary 
and political history of both Mason and Walpole. It 
will also be found not unimportant to general his- 
tory, and particularly to the elucidation of that 
violent struggle of parties that lasted from 1770 to 
the conclusion of the Rockingham administration. 


The letters of Mason, now first printed, formed part 
of the collection of manuscripts purchased of the 
Duke of Grafton, as executor of the late Earl of Walde- 
grave, and were entrusted to me for publication ; 
and while I was lamenting the imperfect manner in 
which they would appear, from want of the answers 
of the correspondent, my friend, Archdeacon Burney, 
informed me that the corresponding letters of Walpole 
were carefully, and in their entire form, preserved at 
the Rectory House at Aston. The introduction which 
I obtained from him was most kindly received by Mr. 
Alderson, the present possessor of the place, and 
with a liberality for which my thanks are now to be 
paid, he allowed me the use of the volumes, that for 
more than half a century had been under the safe 
protection of his father himself.*—Preface, pp. 
Vil. Vill. 

The editor says very truly that the two main 
points of interest in the correspondence are the ex- 
planation of Walpole’s juvenile quarrel with Gray, 
and of his partnership with Mason in the celebrated 
** Heroic Epistle.’’ On the first point, however, 
there is little more to Jearn than Mason had already 
told us in a passage of his ‘‘ Life of Gray,’ which 
was dictated to him by Walpole in a verv credit- 
able spirit. When Mason submitted to Walpole 
the account which he proposed to give. in the 
‘* Life,” of the difference between them, Walpole 
answered (March, 1773) :— 


Iam so far from being dissatisfied, that I must beg 
leave to sharpen your pen, and in that light only, 
with regard to myself, would make any alterations in 
your text. Iam conscious that, in the beginning of 
the differences between Gray and me, the fault was 
mine. I was too young, too fond of my own diver- 





sions, nay, I do not doubt, too much intoxicated by | q 


indulgence, vanity, and the insolence of my situation | 
asa prime minister’s son, not to have been inattentive | 
and insensible to the feelings of one I thought below | 
me ; of one, I blush to say it, that I knew was obliged | 


to me ; of one whom presumption and folly perhaps | 


* This gentleman, the present rector of Aston, is 
son to the Rev. Ch. Alderson, Mason’s intimate 


the 


poet in that valuable living and beautiful parson- 
age. e 
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made me deem not my superior then in parts, though 
I have since felt my infinite inferiority to him. I 
treated him insolently ; he loved me, and I did not 
think he did. LI reproached him with the difference 
between us, when he acted from conviction of knowing 
he was my superior. I often disregarded his wishes 
of seeing places, which I would not quit other amuse- 
ments to visit, though I offered to send him to them 
without me. Forgive me, if I say that his temper was 
not conciliating. At the same time that I will confess 
to you that he acted a more friendly part, had I had 
the sense to take advantage of it. He freely told me 
of my faults ;—I declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder 
that, with the dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate 
carelessness of mine, the breach must have grown 
wider, till we became incompatible.—vol. i., p. 57. 


He says again in July :— 


You see how easily (early) I had disgusted him ; 
but my faults were very trifling, and I can bear their 
being known, and forgive his displeasure. I still 
think I was as much to blame as he was.—vol. i., p. 86. 


And again, of West and Gray, he says :— 


Of my two friends and me, I only make a most in- 
different figure. Ido not mean with regard to parts 
or talents. I never one instant of my life had the 
superlative vanity of ranking myself with them. They 
not only possessed genius, which I have not, with 
great learning which is to be acquired, and which I 
never acquired ; but both Gray and West had abilities 
marvellously premature. What wretched boyish stuff 
would my contemporary letters to them appear, if they 
existed, and which they both were so good-natured 
as to destroy !—What unpoetic things were mine at 
that age, some of which unfortunately do exist, and 
which I yet could never surpass!—But it is not in 
that light I consider my own position. We had not 
got to Calais before Gray was dissatisfied, for I was a 
boy, and he, though infinitely more a man, was not 
enough so to make allowances. Hence am I never 
mentioned once with kindness in his letters to West. 
This hurts me for him, as well as myself. For the 
oblique censures on my want of curiosity I have 
nothing to say. The fact was true ; my eyes were 
not purely classic ; and though I am now a dull an- 
tiquary, my age then made me taste pleasures and 
diversions merely modern.* I say this to you, and to 
you only, in confidence. I do not object to a syllable. 
I know how trifling, how useless, how blamable I 
have been ; and submit to hear my faults—both be- 


* In this Walpole seems to do himself injustice ; 
for we have to thank Mr. Mitford for having produced 
the following remarkable testimony, from the classic 
pen of Dr. Middleton, as to the taste and judgment of 
the young connoisseur :— 

‘*Ex his autem agri Romani divitiis, neminem 
profecto de peregrinatoribus nostris thesaurum inde 
deportasse credo, et rerum delectu et pretio majis 
estimabilem ac quem amicus meus nobilis Hora- 
tius Walpole in Angliam nuper advexit: Juvenis, 
non tam generis nobilitate, ac paterni nominis gloria, 
quam ingenio, doctrina, et virtute propria illustris. 
Ille vero haud citius fere in patriam reversus est, 
uam de studiis meis, ut consuerat, familiariter per 
literas querens, mihi ultro de copia sud, quicquid ad 
argumenti mei rationem, aut libelli ornamentum per- 
tineret, pro arbitrio meo utendum obtulit. Quam 
quidem ejus liberalitatem libenter admodum amplex- 
us essem, ni operis hujus jam prope absoluti fastidio 
quodam correptus, atque ad alia festinans, intra ter- 
minos ei ab initio destinatos illud continere statuissem. 
Attamen preclaram istam Musei Walpoliani suppel- 
lectilem, ab interprete aliquo peritiore propediem ex- 


friend and sole executor, who immediately succeeded | plicandam edendamque esse confido.”—Middletoni, 


Pref. ad Germana quedam Antiq. Monumenta, &c., 
p. 6, published in 1745. 
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eause I have had faults, and because I hope I have 
corrected some of them ; and though Gray hints at 
my unwillingness to be told them, I can say truly that 
to the end of his life, he neither spared the reprimand 
nor mollified the terms, as you and others know, and 
I believe have felt.—vol. i., p. 106. 


This is candid and amiable ; and we have made 
our extracts the more liberally because they are 
certainly the passages of the whole work in which 
Walpole appears to the most advantage ; though, 
after all, they do not remove the mystery about the 
immediate cause of the sudden and never quite 
reconciled rupture which separated them at Reggio, 
in 1741. 

Upon the second and now more interesting point 
—the authorship of the Heroic Epistle—the editor 
tells us :— 


The readers of these Letters will be interested in 
seeing the entire secret history of the Heroic Epistle 
unveiled for the first time before them, and the many 
cautious artifices with which it was attempted to con- 
ceal the author. It was not from the remote and 
tranquil solitudes of a Yorkshire rectory that a satire, 
which showed an intimate acquaintance with all the 
news and scandal of the town, and which could fix its 
mark on each prevailing weakness from the city to 
the court, might be expected to come forth ; but the 
— eye was very soon suspiciously directed to 

on.— Preface, xi. 


Mason, indeed, disclaimed it in an expostulatory 
letter to T. Warton ; but— 


Notwithstanding this disclaim, and the other strat- 
agems used to mislead, which are described in this 
correspondence, the belief gradually grew and strength- 
ened, and then pointed sagaciously to what appears 
the truth, that Walpole furnished the notes and illus- 
trations of the text, and conducted the poem through 
the press. The satires that followed, of far inferior 
merit, were brought into the world in the same man- 
ner.— Preface, xiii. 


There is hardly one item of this statement which 
seems to us perfectly accurate. In the first place, 
as we shall presently explain more fully, the entire 
secret history is not unveiled ; and what is told, 
though told with greater certainty, is not told for 
the first time. Mason was very early suspected ; 
and his ‘* disclaim,”’ as the editor calls it, to 
Warton, was certainly no denial. We see in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson that in 1784 Walpole 
was supposed to be also concerned in it; and in the 
edition of that work in 1831 it is stated, ‘* There can 
be no doubt that the Heroic Epistle was the joint pro- 
duction of Mason and Walpole—Mason supplying 
the poetry and Walpole the points.””—(vol. iv., p. 
485.) This opinion has been since often repeated— 
never, that we know of, questioned. It was main- 
tained, in some detail, in our article on the Letters 
to Lady Ossory (Q. R. June, 1848) ; and the present 
publication neither adds nor subtracts anything es- 
sential to or from the general view of the case so 
given. Itproves, indeed, what before was only sus- 
pected, that the pen was Mason’s, and perhaps exclu- 
sively ; but we shall see good reason for thinking 
that the first thought was accidentally furnished by 
Walpole; and—though the extreme reserve and 
studied mystery in which constant apprehension of a 
post-office espionnage induced the correspondents to 
envelop themselves leave us in doubt as to the ex- 
tent of Walpole’s subsequent suggestions—there is 
abundant reason to conclude that they were many 
and important. Mason, in allusion to some of the 
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later political satires and squibs of which the Heroic 
Epistle was the prologue, claims for himself no 
higher merit than of cooking the materials Walpole 
had prepared :— 


The idlest cook-maid in the kingdom may make a 
pudding if any of her fellow sarvants will pick the 
plumbs and make them ready to mix with the batter. 
She has nothing to do then but stir them about and 
tye them tight in the pudding-bag. So no more at 
present from 

your sinceare frind till dethe 
CATHERINE CULLINDAR.— ii. 262. 


And this was probably equally true of the first of 
the series, which contained so many local plums, 
which Walpole was most likely to have furnished. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Mitford’s limi- 
tation of his share to that of furnishing notes and 
conducting the poem through the press is a most 
gratuitous assumption, not only unwarranted by 
any proof we can discover, but so completely 
negatived by the letters of both parties, that we are 
forced to believe that the editor had either never 
read them or had forgotten them before he wrote 
his preface. Incredible as this may seem, we can 
discover no other explanation for the apparent 
facts ; and we must also add that the misplacing,* 
misdating, and misunderstanding of several other 
portions of the correspondence, lead us to the same 
conclusion, that he has not always read, or at least 
not very attentively, the letters he professes to edit 
and illustrate. 

He gives us no information (which we surely 
might, in all reason, have expected) of how or 
when the acquaintance of Walpole and Mason 
commenced. But there can be no doubt that it 
arose from their commen friendship with Gray. 
We find in the collective edition of Walpole’s 
letters, that in 1761 Gray and Mason paid him a 
visit at Strawberry Hill. The first letter in this 
correspondence is of the 29th December, 1763, 
when, Mason having sent Walpole his volume of 
poems, Walpole returns the compliment with his 
Anecdotes of Painters, and the volume of ‘‘ En- 
gravings’’ (Engravers). ‘They seem, however, to 
have had. little intercourse till Gray’s death in 
August, 1771, when Mason’s office of his executor 
and the preparation of the ‘‘ Life of Gray’’ brought 


rp. | them into more frequent communication. 


Mason came to London, from his Yorkshire 
living, about the beginning of 1772, partly to for- 
ward his work, and partly, we suppose, to take his 
turn of duty as king’s chaplain ; and we find by a 
note of his dated ‘* Curzon Street—the Eve of the 
Martyrdom, 1772,’’ that Walpole had submitted an 
epilogue of his own for some tragedy then about to 
be played to Mason’s correction, who, however, did 
nothing but add two lines— 


To mark more strongly who you mean by a wit :— 


No, says a wit, made up of French grimaces, 
Yet, self-ordained, the high-priest of the graces. 


—l. 21. 


We think an illustrative note, to tell us what this 
tragedy and who this wit were, would have been 


* We add, for example, and for the information of 
our readers who may wish to understand the original 
correspondence, that the letters from p. 322, vol. i., 
to P- 355, are so misplaced and jumbled as to be unin- 
telligible. The order should be thus ;—after 322, 342, 
344, 323, 352, 348, 355. There are several other less 
complicated misplacings and misdatings which ought 





to be corrected whenever these letters are reprinted. 
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rather more necessary than that which tells us that 
by ‘Davies’ Life of Garrick’? was meant the 
** Life of Garrick by Thomas Davies.’”? As we 
happen to possess the great quarto edition of 
Walpole’s works, we are enabled to supply our- 
selves and our readers with the information that 
the epilogue in question was for Jephson’s tragedy 
of Braganza, and that Mason’s epigrammatic 
couplet was directed against Lord Chesterfield. 
Very well; but, on looking a little closer, we were 
rather surprised at finding our Court Chaplain 
adopting, so early as January, 1772, one of Wal- 

ole’s very peculiar prejudices by sneering at the 

lartyrdom.* This induced us to go a step 
further, and we gathered from other works which 
we have the good luck to have at hand that Bra- 
ganza was first played on the 17th February, 1775 ; 
so that, unless the epilogue was written above 
three years before the representation of the play, 
the date which the editor so peremptorily prefixes 
to the letter must be erroneous ; and so it certainly 
is; for on the Ist February, 1775, Walpole men- 
tions the epilogue to Lady ——- as just written ; 
and in his own autobiographical sketch he says 
that ‘‘ he wrote this epilogue in February, 1775.” 
It is clear, then, that the date of 1772 is a mistake. 
If the editor found it on the original letter, he 
surely ought to have detected and endeavored to 
account for it. If he has added the date, he has, 
besides the anachronism, fallen into a second and 
more serious editorial error—that of not specifying 
that it is an addition of his own. We lay con- 
siderable stress on this point, because in all such 
publications it is of great importance to know what 
variances—whether by addition or suppression—an 
editor may have thought proper to make ; and we 
see reason to suspect that in this correspondence 
many have been made without any acknowledg- 
ment ; at least, we see allusions to foregoing pas- 
sages which we cannot find—answers to letters 
that do not appear—references to names not before 
mentioned, and the like. The editor may perhaps 
not be to blame for these discrepancies or Jacune— 
they may arise from chasms in the original papers ; 
—but he ought at least—even in his own defence— 
to have noticed them. In one or two very critical 
places there seem to have been suppressions or 
omissions. We should be curious to know 
whether they were made by Walpole or Mason, or 
by the editor—if by the last, they may have been 
very properly made, but it would have also been 
proper to have mentioned the fact. 

We return to what is the main interest of the 
correspondence—the Heroic Epistle. On the 9th 
of May, 1772, Walpole writes to Mason— 


The newspapers tell me that Mr. Chambers, the 
architect, who has Sir-Williamized himself, by the de- 
sire (as hesays) of the Knights of the Polar Star, his 
brethren, who were angry at his not assuming his 
proper title, is going to publish a treatise on orna- 
mental gardening ; that is, I suppose, considering a 
garden as a subject to be built upon. In that light it 
will not interfere with your verses or my prose.—vol. 
i, p. 23. 


On this passage the editor does not favor us with 
a note—yet its apparent relation to the subject and 


* Walpole professed a violent antipathy to Charles 
I. He bad the engraved fac-simile of awe Charta 
framed and glazed ; and as a pendant to it appe:red. 
also framed and glazed, and hung up by his bed-side, 
the fac-simile of the death-warrant of the king, under 
which he had written Major Charta. 
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even to the very words of the Heroic Epistle— 
(which opens with—‘‘ Knight of the Polar 
Star !’’)—as well] as the allusion to the verses of 
Mason and the prose of Walpole, render the date of 
1772 at first sight somewhat perplexing, and surely 
would have justified some explanation. We have 
a suspicion that the editor may have understood 
this passage as alluding to the Heroic Epistle; and 
the mention of Walpole’s prose in connection with 
Mason’s verse is perhaps the authority—at least we 
can discover nothing else that looks like an 
authority—for attributing to Walpole ihe contribu- 
tion of notes to that performance. If this be so, it 
is alla complete mistake—for the Heroic Epistle 
was not yet thought of—indeed, the very work 
which the Episéle ridicules had not yet appeared. 
The verse alluded to was the first part of Mason's 
English Garden, just then published, and the prose, 
no doubt, referred to Walpole’s own charming 
Essay on Modern Gardening. Chambers’ work 
had been advertised, by an error of the press, as a 
treatise on ornamental gardening, and so Walpole 
calls it; and expects to find it a work on archi- 
tectural gardening. It was not till it afterwards 
appeared in its real character of a panegyric on 
oriental gardening, as exemplified under royal 
patronage at Kew, that the two whig wits could 
have thought of working into a political satire the 
germ of Walpole’s sneer at the Knight of the Polar 
Star. And we can easily imagine how much they 
must both have been offended at finding the style 
of gardening which they were celebrating in verse 
and in prose, condemned as the “* mean and paltry 
manner which, to our national disgrace, is called 
the English style of gardening.”’ 

Mason had now returned into Yorkshire, whence, 
as we find by Walpole’s answer (2Ist July) to a 
letter that does not appear, he sends him up some 
pleasantry against ‘‘ Alma Mater,’’* and announces 
‘*a new poem cast in the same mint,’’ which 
Walpole is impatient to see. This was no doubt 
the rudiments of the Heroic Epistle. A few days 
after Walpole himself went down into Yorkshire, 
paying a visit to Lord Strafford at Wentworth 
Castle, and passing some days with Mason at his 
parsonage of Aston. Then and there, we have 
little doubt that the poem, already, we suppose, on 
the stocks, received some, at least, of those brilliant 
touches, which indicate the local knowledge and 
peculiar feelings of Walpole, and of which Mason 
can hardly be suspected. This visit to Aston— 
which the editor does not notice—of which we 
never before heard, and now only pick out of two 
half lines of Walpole’s letters—determines, we 
think, in addition to all the other circumstances, 
that Walpole may have had a considerable share 
even in the concoction of the Epistle, and accounts 
for the fact that all Mason’s subsequent satires 
were visibly inferior in that point and gayety which 
Walpole’s personal codperation was likely to have 
supplied. alpole was a bad versifier and may 
not have actually written a line of the poem, though 
we have no doubt that during the visit at Aston he 
suggested many, and sharpened more. 

As this once celebrated piece is now only to be 


* One of Mason’s earliest productions was his Isis 
—a satire on Oxford and toryism ; but the censure of 
the Whig Cantab was speedily answered and over- 
powered by Tom Warton’s Triumph of Isis. We 
a that this new satire must have been against 

ason’s own alma mater Cambridge. Mr. Mitford’s 


readers will wish that he had illustrated this passage, 
which, we confess, we cannot at once explain. 
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found in some voluminous collections of fugitive 
poetry, our readers will not be displeased at seeing 
a specimen or two; though, as we cannot produ 

Chambers’ original absurdities, much of the pleas- 


antry will be lost. We shall observe by and by on 
the peculiar malevolence with which King George 
III. is treated in this and some subsequent poems from 
the same source, and which are, in truth, in many 
instances a versification of the prose libels of Junius, 
and especially of Wilkes. 

The poet invites the Polar Knight to teach the 
Muse— 


Like thee, to scorn dame Nature’s simple fence, 
Leap each ha-ha of truth and common sense, 

And proudly rising in her bold career, 

Demand attention from the gracious ear 

Of Him whom we and all the world admit 

Patron supreme of science, taste and wit. 

Does Envy doubt? Witness, ye chosen train, 
Who breathe the sweets of his Saturnian reign ! 
Witness, ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Shebbeares, 
List to my call—for some of you have ears ! 


Dr. Shebbeare, be it recollected, had been pil- 
loried for a libel. 


There was a time, ‘‘ in Esher’s peaceful grove,”’ 
When Kent and .Vuture vied for Pelham’s love— 


But Chambers discovers that ‘‘ Nature affords but 
few materials to work with,’’ and recommends the 
monstrosities of Chinese gardening in a strain of 
which the poetical version is hardly an exaggera- 
tion :— 


For what is Nature? Ring her changes round— 
Her three flat notes are water, plants, and ground ; 
Prolong the theme, yet, spite of all your clatter, 
The tedious theme is still ground, plants, and water. 
So—when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle’s dinners, or Almack’s— 

Three uncouth legs of mutton meet our eyes, 
Three roasted geese, three buttered apple-pies. 


Strange as it may seem, this last illustration is 
literally versified from the Architectural Knight’s 
prose. The poet then charges his majesty with a 
zealous adoption of all this absurdity in his im- 
provements at Kew--somewhat unjustly, however ; 
for though we have no high opinion of the good 
king’s taste in these matters, the Chinese garden 
was but a small portion of the general design, and 
might be well enough admitted to diversify the 
remote and uninteresting corner in which it was 
placed. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
gardens were meant to exhibit a variety of styles, 
including specimens of Grecian, Roman, Italian, 
and even Gothic, decoration, and, above all, that a 
much larger share was appropriated to the advance- 
ment of botany, horticulture, and natural history. 
To George III. we owe those splendid exotic 
gardens which at this hour do so much honor to 
both English science and taste. But the satirists 
wuuld see nothing but the Chinese corner, and— 
which still better suited their purpose—the pedan- 
tic conceit and servile fustian of Chambers’ lucu- 
bration. 


Haste ! bid yon livelong terrace reascend ; 
Replace each vista ; straighten every bend ; 
Shut out the Thames ; shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean’s King? 
No, let barbaric glories feast his eyes, 
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And finished Richmond open to his view 
‘** A word to wonder at—perhaps a’’—Kew.* 


Chambers had gone on to describe the kind of 
masquerade scenes in which the Eastern court 
amuses itself—‘* menageries, manufactories, for- 
tified towns with their ports, streets, temples, 
markets, shops, tribunals, criminal trials, execu- 
— gibbets, &c.’’ This is sarcastically traves- 
tied :— 


This to achieve no foreign aids we try— 

Thy gibbets, Bagshot ! shall our wants supply. 
Hounslow, whose heath sublimer terror fills, 
Shall with her gibbets lend her powder mills.t¢ 
Here too, O King of Vengeance, in thy fane 
Tremendous Wilkes shall rattle his gold chain ; ¢ 
And round that fane on many a Tyburn tree 
Hang fragments dire of Newgate history ! 

On this shall Holland’s dying speech be read ; 
Here Bute’s confession, and his wooden head ; 
While all the minor plunderers of the age, 

(Too numerous fur for this contracted page,) 

The Rigbys, Calcrafts, Mungos, Bradshaws, there 
In straw-stuffed effigy shall kick the air ! 


* * * * ® 


Brentford with London charms will we adorn, 

Brentford, the bishopric of Parson Horne. 

There, at one glance, the royal eye shall meet 

Each varied beauty of St. James’ Street. 

Stout Talbot§ there shall ply with hackney chair, 

And Patriot Betty fix her fruit-shop there. 

Like distant thunder now the coach of state 

Rolls o’er the bridge, that groans beneath its weight. 

The court hath crossed the stream ; the sports be- 
gin ; 

Now WVowell|| preaches of rebellion’s sin ; 

And as the powers of his strong pathos rise, 

Lo! brazen tears fall from Sir Fletcher’s eyes : 

While, skulking round the pews, that babe of grace, 

Who ne’er before at sermon showed his face, 

See Jemmy Twitcher™ shambles. Stop ! stop thief! 

He ’s stol’n the Earl of Denbigh’s handkerchief. 

Let Barrington arrest him in mock fury, 

And Mansfield hang the knave without a jury. 


* * * * * 


But, hark ! the voice of battle shouts from far :— 
The Jews and Maccaronis are at war. 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from the stocks, 
They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox. 
Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see, 

And all the maids of. honor cry He! He !— 

Be these the rural pastimes that attend 

Great Brunswick’s leisure—these shall best unbend 
His royal mind, whene’er from state withdrawn 
He treads the velvet of his Richmond lawn ; 

These shall prolong his Asiatic dream, 

Though Europe’s balance trembles on its beam. 


* Nature shall join you—time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe! 
Pope’s Epistle on Taste. 

+ Here is Walpole’s hand distinctly ; see, his livel 
descriptions of the damages done at Strawberry Hill 
by the explosion of these mills. 

+ Written while Wilkes was Sheriff of London, and 
when it was feared he would rattle his chain a year 
longer as lord mayor.—Original Note. 

_§ Earl Talbot, then lord steward, Wilkes’ antago- 
nist. 

|| Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, 
had preached a high tory sermon on King Charles’ 
martyrdom, 31st January, 1772, before the House of 
Commons, for which he was thanked but afterwards 
unthanked, 





August pagodas round his palace rise, 


™ A well-known nick-name for Lord Sandwich. 
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All this, our readers see, is not a very high 
order of satire. Its chief merit now is the lively 
exposure of Chambers’ nonsense; but its great 
vogue at the time was owing undoubtedly to its 
ridicule of the king’s personal habits and tastes—a 
sure enough road to temporary popularity, of which 
we cannot wonder that Walpole and Mason should 
live to be ashamed, and particularly when they 
subsequently saw their own more polished malevo- 
lence grossly travestied by the vulgar impudence 
of Peter Pindar, who, we have no doubt, drew 
much of his muddy inspiration from the Heroic 
Epistle. The Muse of Mason had in those base 
hands degenerated, to use his own illustration, into 
a ‘‘drab;’’ and he testified his repentance by 
directing in his will the republication of those 
works only to which he had prefixed his name. 

How Mr. Mitford could state that Walpole con- 
ducted this and the subsequent productions of the 
same class through the press is to us incomprehen- 
sible, for the very contrary is plainly established in 
the Letters which he edits. About a year after the 
Epistle appeared the second satire, under the title 
of a Postscript to the Heroic Epistle—which, if not 
so light and lively as its predecessor, was equally 
vigorous and venomous. ‘This remarkable piece, 
though frequently alluded to, and mentioned by 
name, and largely quoted in the Correspondence, 
the editor, most strange to say, seems not to have 
seen or heard of—certainly never to have read, as 
we shall show by and by; at present we refer to 
it only to disprove, as the following statement will 
do, the assertion that Walpole conducted these 
things through the press. ‘The MS. of the second 
satire Mason sent up to town to a common friend, 
one Dr. * to be by him delivered to Wal- 
pole, who was to keep it till called for by a secret 
emissary of Mason’s, who ultimately was to send 

it to the press. So alarmed was Walpole at the 
idea of having any connection with the publication 
—so impatient to get rid of the MS.—that he would 
not trust so tardy and unsafe a communication as 
the post, but actually despatched a special express 
all the way from London to York, to urge Mason 
to relieve him from this terrible deposit. Mason, 
very much surprised, it seems, at this panic, writes 
in reply :— 





As to the Dr., you may be quite as easy on his subject, 
and have nothing to do but to seal the paquet up, and 


send it to him by your servant with charge to deliver | 


it into his own hand. If, after all, you have any 
fears as to being made privy to it, I give you full 
liberty to burn it instantly ; and as there is no other 


copy extant, you may be assured it will perish com- 
pletely. But for God’s sake no more expresses. I 
have been at my wits’ end to account for this.—vol. i., 


pp. 122, 123. 


There are in the earlier letters several indications 
that Walpole was entirely ignorant of the mode, 
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ing so much as seen one of these things—should 
have conducted half a dozen of them through the 
press? But this is not all; with a very moderate 
degree of attention the editor might have found 
palpable traces of the mode in which the publica- 
tion was really conducted. First, we find, just after 
the appearance of the Epistle, Mason writing to 
Walpole,— 


I have an excellent story to tell you relative to it. It 
is an account of a stratagem, by which ten good golden 
guineas were obtained from a certain person, by 
another, to which such a sum was of great service ; 
this is all I can say—but the detail of the matter is 
highly comic, and you shall have it the first safe op- 
portunity.—vol. i., p. 66. 


Then, by and by, to allay Walpcle’s terror about 
the Postscript, he tells him that the person who is 


to call for the parcel is not by any means he whom 
you suspect, but the young man who received the ten 
golden guineas for the last. On his prudence and 
good management I can fully rely (vol. i., p. 122);— 


and this is further explained by a line in the Post- 
script itself, which says that the author appears 
again— 


Warmed with the memory of that golden time 
When Almon gave me reason for my rhyme— 

Ten glittering orbs—and, what endeared them more, 
Each glittering orb the sacred feature bore 

Of George the good, the gracious, and the great. 


Mason, it seems, had employed a young friend to 
convey the MS. of the ‘ Epistle” to Almon, the 
publisher, and Almon, after some hesitation and 
delay, (which Mason attributed to a bribe from 
the court, i. 55,) gave the messenger fen guineas. 
The subsequent publications, which the editor 
thinks were passed through the press by Walpole, 
were in truth in the hands of a similar—perhaps 
in all cases the same—emissary. In February, 1782, 
Mason put forth with equal secrecy the ‘* Archeo- 
logical Epistle,’’ and in May followed it up by an 
attack on Soame Jenyns and Dean Tucker, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Dean and the Squire.”” There 
was no intrinsic reason that we can now see why 
either of these pieces required such a strict incog- 
nito, but we suppose Mason feared that they might 
be recognized as from the same pen as the Heroic 
Epistle. The person employed on this occasion, 
ason tells Walpole, was Mr. Bains, 


an ingenious young Yorkshireman, astudent in Gray’s 
Inn, who could not well conceal himself on a prior 
occasion, because it was absolutely necessary he should 
revise the press, but in the latter he disguised himself 
en militaire, and managed the matter excellently.— 
vol. ii., p. 289. 


Ts it not clear that when the editor asserted that 
Walpole conducted these pieces through the press, 





and even the time, of these publications. 


These | 
hints might escape the notice of a careless editor— 


he could not have read the letters he has illustrated ? 
All this is strange, but still stranger is the fact 


but how could any one who had read and under- |of the editor's ignorance of the Postscript itself— 
stood the two letters we have just quoted imagine | of which, however, he himself furnishes us with 


that Walpcle—so panic-stricken at the risk of hav- 


* The editor does not say whether he finds this 


‘the most indisputable evidence. We must first 
| observe that in his frequent enumerations and 
notices of these works he mentions the ‘* Heroic 


blank in the original correspondence. We should like | Epistle,”’ the ‘* Epistle to Shebbeare,”’ the ‘* Arch- 
to know who the doctor was. We are somewhat in- | zological Epistle,’ and so forth, but not once, we 


clined to suspect Dr. Brocklesby, an able, "4 
Wal- 

le says, however, the doctor seemed almost as 
tightened at his commission as he was himself ;— 


and generous man, but a very keen politician. 


and that is not like Brocklesby. 





believe, the ‘‘ Postscript ;’’ but as both the let- 
| ter-writers mention—nay even, as we have said, 
quote the ‘‘ Postscript’? over and over again—we 
suppose the editor must have thought that there was 
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really a mere postscript appended to the ‘‘ Epistle” 
itself, and therefore took no more notice of it. As 
to his never having read it, he leaves us in no 
doubt at all. In the Postscript, amidst many sneers 
at the king, there are these lines :— 
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Let those prefer a levée’s harmless talk— 

Be asked how often and how long they walk ; 
Proud of a single word, nor hope for more, 
Though Jenkinson is blessed with many score. 


When Mason had written these lines, he saw that 
Mr. Jenkinson (the first Lord Liverpool) was 
too considerable a person—too well entitled to 
‘*many a score” of words—to suit the intended 
sarcasm, and sent them to Walpole—(discreetly 
mutilating Mr. Jenkinson’s name)—with a re- 
quest— 


if you know a dirtier and less considerable man than 
J * * * n whose name consists of three syllables, you 
willdo me a favor to mention him.—i., 116 ;— 


to which the editor, evidently knowing nothing at 
all about the Postscript, or Jenkinson, appends this 
wonderful note— 


I presume that Mason alludes to his Epistle to Dr. 
Shebbeare, which came out in 1774, and probably to 
the second line— 

Oh, for a thousand tongues, and every tongue 

Like pg armed with words of six feet long.— 

i., 421 ;— 


and he proceeds through two thirds of a page to 
show that this is an additional instance of Mason’s 
antipathy to Doctor Samuel Johnson! Thus not 
only making Johnson a trisyllable, and marring the 
metre, but completely ignoring the existence of the 
poem, which occupies so large a share in the Cor- 
respondence—which has been printed and reprinted 
in numerous editions—and in every edition for the 
last seventy years exhibits the name Jenkinson at 
full length. 

As we have given some specimens of the Epistle, 
our readers may wish to see something also of the 
Postscript, which is directed more exclusively and 
more arrogantly against the king :— 


And now, my Muse, thy fame is fix’d as fate ; 
Tremble ye fools I scorn, ye knaves [ hate ! 

I know the vigor of thy eagle wings ; 

T know thy strains can pierce the ear of kings. 


The king had then recently reviewed the fleet at 
Portsmouth, and the satirist pursues him on 





the way, 

Perchance to proud Spithead’s imperial bay. 
There should he see, as other folks have seen, 
That ships have anchors and that seas are green, 
Should own the tackling trim, the streamers fine— 
With Sandwich prattle, and with Bradshaw dine ; 
And then sail back amidst the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore ; Xc. 


After some more sneering of this kind, the writer 
attempts a higher tone, and promises himself a 
futurity of fame :— 


Ye sons of freedom, ye to whom I pay, 

Warm from the heart, this tributary lay ; 

That Le shall live, though Court and Grub Street 
sigh : 

Your young Marcellus was not born to die. 

The Muse shall nurse him up to man’s estate, 

And break the black asperity of fate. 


We confess that we do not clearly see the meaning 
of this passage ; but he concludes with a menace 
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more intelligible, though somewhat commonplace :— 


*T is but to try his strength that now he sports 

With Chinese gardens and with Chinese courts. 

But if his country claim a graver strain, 

If real danger threat fair Freedom’s reign, 

If hireling Peers, in prostitution bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themselves they sold ; 

Or they who, honored by the people’s choice, 

Against that people raise their rebel voice. .... 

If this they dare, the thunder of his song, 

Rolling in deep-toned energy along, 

Shall strike with truth’s dread bolt each miscreant’s 
name, 

Who, dead to duty, senseless e’en to shame, 

Betrayed his country. Yes, ye faithless crew, 

His muse’s vengeance shall your crimes pursue, 

Stretch you on Satire’s rack, and bid you lie, 

Fit garbage for the hell-hound infamy. 


These vague and hypothetical generalities, pointed 
at no individual object, and in which we easily 
see that the terse and epigrammatic Walpole had no 
hand, are mere “‘sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.’’ The Jast couplet is the only one that shows 
much vigor even of expression ; it isastriking one, 
certainly, and all have it by heart, though perhaps 
comparatively few could tell where it occurs ; but, 
as the writer himself became subsequently one of 
the ‘‘ faithless crew,’’ changed his party, and recon- 
ciled himself withthe court, we cannot wonder at 
his never having claimed the authorship. 

Having thus explained what we think the editor’s 
misapprehension concerning these two satires, we 
proceed to make some observations on the other 
portions of the Correspondence. 

Of the whole series of Walpole’s letters, we are 
inclined to place these last in intrinsic value, as 
well as in order of publication. The subjects are 
more limited—the parties are so busy with their 
political libels, and so cautious and ambiguous in 
their communications on those matters, that, on the 
points which would probably be most interesting, 
they are obscure and enigmatical. Of the rest, 
Walpole’s share is, for the most part, much below 
his usual level; while Mason’s letters are neither 
good nor bad, nor would be worth printing except 
that they keep up the shuttlecock with Walpole. 
Before we proceed to some graver considerations 
that these letters suggest, we will gratify our read- 
ers by some of the thinly scattered characteristics 
of the Walpolean style. 

When announcing to Mason the publication of 
Cook’s discoveries in the South Seas, he says— 


The Admiralty have dragged the whole ocean, and 
caught nothing but the fry of ungrown islands which 
had slipped through the meshes of the Spaniard’s net. 
—i., sl. 


How cleverly though coarsely he discriminates 


two royal characters, when he says that the letters 
in the Nuge Antigque— 


show clearly what a sad dog Queen Elizabeth was, 
and King James what a silly bitch !—i., 180. 


When he was lamenting to his nephew's lawyer 
that the prodigality of that unhappy youth would 
ruin the family estate and alienate Houghton, the 
legist— 


answered, the law hates a perpetuity. Not all perpetu- 
ities, said I—not those of lawsuits.—i., 95. 


The summer of 1778 was a singularly fine one ; 
it was, said Walpole, Italy in a green gown. 
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Of the perseverance of the ministry in attempting 
to reduce America, he says— 


Firmness retires where practicability finishes, and 
then obstinacy undertakes the business.—ii. 45. 


Talking of Wraxall’s vanity and presumption in 
forcing himself into every kind of notoriety, he 
adds— 


I fear he will come to an untimely beginning in the 
House of Commons.—ii. 148. 


When Lord Carlisle, then young and inexpe- 
rienced in business, was appointed to treat with 
the Americans, who, Walpole was persuaded, 
would not treat, he says with, as the result showed, 
equal sagacity and wit— 


Lord Carlisle is named one of the commissioners, and 
is very fit to make a treaty that will not be made. 
—i. 346. 

**T wonder,”’ said Lady Barrymore (to Walpole), 
** why people only say as poor as Job, and never as 
rich, for in one part of his life he had great riches.’’ 
** Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘ madam, but then they pronounce 
his name differently and call him Jodd.”’—ii. 231. 


These few extracts will at least prove that Wal- 
pole would have done his pen injustice if he had 
been serious when he complained, in January, 1782, 
that “* his goose-quill had grown gray,” (ii. 214). 
Indeed, it never grew gray. The letters of his 
Jater life are in general equal to any he ever wrote 
in vivacity—superior, perhaps, both in pleasantry 
and good sense ; and if these to Mason are less 
agreeable, it is attributable to the unamiable and 
often repulsive character of the subjects which 
principally occupied the correspondents. There 
are also some social gossip and several passing 
notices and judgments of the publications of the 
day, which are not without amusement and interest, 
but they are, we may say, stifled in the heat and 
pressure of partisan politics. 

History tells us but too well the activity and 
malignity of the spirit of faction which disgraced 
the first twenty years of the reign of George III., 
but there is something peculiarly offensive when 
one is admitted to see the interior process of the 
dirty work. Lively as these satires may appear, 
and satisfactory as it is to know the truth as to the 
authors and their motives, it is painful to see such 
men prostituting such abilities on subjects so dis- 
reputable—which at the time they were afraid, and 
in their latter and better days ashamed, to avow. 
Here we have Walpole, the son of a most un- 
scrupulous minister, and himself an enormous and 
scandalous instance of political jobbery, holding 
five lucrative state sinecures—and Mason, a reverend 
pluratist, the creature of royal and aristocratical 
patronage, holding five ecclesiastical preferments 
(two of which were wholly, and two others nearly 
sinecure)—affecting a high strain of purity and 
public spirit, and conspiring to bring both church 
and state, the authority of the government, and 
even the person of the sovereign, into odium and 
contempt ; and all with no other, or at least no 
better motive—on Walpole’s part certainly, and 
we believe on Mason’s—than their personal vexa- 
tion at being disappointed of some additional favors, 
and frustrated in the accomplishment of some 
additional jobs. 

We have heretofore proved from his own evi- 
dence, and the reports of the commissioners of 
inquiry, that the clue to all the intricacies of Wal- 
pole’s political feelings lay in those five sinecure 
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places, one of which, humble in rank, but producing 
above 4000/. a year, he wished to render what he 
called ‘* more independent ;’? and another of 
1400/., which, holding for his brother's life, he 
wanted to have for his own. These were very 


/natural wishes on his part, though it would have 


been indecent on the part of any minister to have 
granted them ; but it is beyond all patience to see 
the rancor generated by their rejection assuming so 
impudent a mask of purity and patriotism. Of 
Mason’s motives we have no such direct evidence ; 
but enough appears to justify a suspicion that the 
‘vanity’? and ‘ambition’? which Gray early 
remarked in him, having been stimulated by the 
rapidity of his first preferments, (through the pat- 
ronage of Lord Holderness,) he grew dissatisfied 
with remaining for some years only Rector of 


| Aston and of Driffield, Canon and Precentor of 


York, and King’s Chaplain !— 


A canon !—that ’s a place too mean— 
No, Doctor, you shall be a dean ! 
A dozen canons round your stall 
And you the tyrant of them all. 


Nay, we doubt whether a deanery would have 
satisfied Mason—for we find him very severe on 
the bench of bishops, and so indignant at the 
appointment of Dr. Markham to the archbishopric 
of York, in 1776, that he soon after preached a 
sermon in that cathedral, in which he had the im- 
pertinence to intimate that he would not accept a 
bishopric, and this foolish bravado was accompanied 
with so much intemperance and faction, that Wal- 
pole, not over squeamish in such matters, persuaded 
him to suppress it. No one can doubt that this 
nolo episcopari may be well translated sour grapes. 
When, by and by—as in the due course of such a 
friendship was sure to happen—these associates 
quarrelled, Walpole jeered Mason with his nolo 
episcopari pledge, and hoped ‘‘ his antipathy to a 
bishopric had subsided ;”” while Mason—whether 
slyly or simply we know not (for the letter itself is 
not given)—condoled with Walpole on the loss of 
one of those sinecures the tenure of which had been 
so long the object of his solicitude. It was, we 
suspect, some dissatisfaction with Lord Holderness 
for not being sufficiently zealous in pushing him 
still higher, that occasioned Mason’s quarrel with 
his early patron, to whom he dedicated the first 
edition of his poems in a very fulsome panegyric, 
but had subsequently become so hostile that he 
abstained from frequenting Strawberry Hill, lest 
he should be obliged to meet the peer, who had a 
villa in the neighborhood, and ‘‘ whose face he 
never wished to see again.’” Walpole reciprocates 
this amiable feeling by giving him hopes that the 
impediment was likely to be soon removed— 


Your old friend passes by me very often airing, 
and I am told looks ghastly and going.—i. 139. 


When at last Lord Holderness goes, Walpole con- 
gratulates Mason that— 


The talisman is removed that prohibited your access 
to this part of the world.—i. 377. 


And the pious Mason congratulates himself that 
his quarrel with his “ old friend’’ dispenses him 
from the ‘‘trouble which under former circum- 
stances would have fallen on him” of following 
him to the family vault—which he now sends his 
curate to do, while he himself remains, he says, 
** contentedly’’’—where’—in the parsonage-house 
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which Lord Holderness’ patronage had enabled him 
to render an elegant and even luxurious residence ! 
(i. 375.) We doubt the content, but we can have 
no doubt about the good feeling of the writer. 

It is evident that it was prior to the composition 
of the Heroic Epistle that Mason had received some 
serious discouragement in his professional am- 
bition ; for, in May, 1772, before he had seen Sir 
William Chambers’ book, he writes to Wal- 
pole :— 
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I hear (for I have not seen the paper) that it has 
been printed as a piece of news, that I have resigned 
my chaplainship, and a cause assigned for it, which I 
fear will offend Lord Hertford [Walpole’s cousin, then 
lord chamberlain]. I could wish, therefore, if it 
came easily into conversation, that you would assure 
his lordship that my intention of resigning (for it is 
at present only intention) arises merely from my 
resolution of not aiming at any further ecclesiastical 
preferment, but to sit down uti conviva satur in a 
parsonage which I have built for that purpose. 
—vol. i., pp. 25, 26. 


To this Walpole replies :— 


T have told Lord Hertford of the injurious manner 
in which your thoughts of resigning the chaplainship 
have been represented in the newspapers, and of the 
obliging expressions you have used towards him in 
offering to give it up. For myself, I assure you, dear 
sir, that next to the pleasure I should have if it was 
in my power to do you service, the greatest satis- 
faction I can enjoy is to assist in delivering you from 
attendance on a court ; a station below your senti- 
ments and merit.—vol. i., p. 27. 


And it happens singularly enough that the very 
next sentence of this letter is Walpole’s announce- 
ment to Mason of Chambers’ work :— 


I have read Chambers’ book. It is more extravagant 
than the worst Chinese paper, and is written in wild 
revenge against Brown [Capability Brown]; the 
only surprising consequence is, that it is laughed at, 
and it is not likely to be adopted, as I expected ; for 
nothing is so tempting to fools as advice to deprave 
taste.— Ibid. 


As to the resignation of the chaplaincy, the 
foregoing extract gives us a stronger impression of 
disappointed appetite, than of a conviva satur ; and 
in the Walpokana we find a much more probable 
explanation of that event, which we shall produce 
by and by. 

But whether Mason resigned his chaplaincy from 
happy contentment as he writes, or from keen 
mortification as Walpole believed, thus much is 
certain, that within a month or two after the 
resignation he commenced his long series of bitter 
lampoons on the court. 

We cannot without wonder and shame look back 
on the state of the public mind at that period, when 
Wilkes had brawled and Junius thundered, and 
Mason and Walpole syutbbed (it is their own 
phrase) the whole nation into a ferment and we 
may say a frenzy of alarm for its liberties—which 
never had been in less danger—and of distrust 
against a sovereign who was not only by personal 
character unambitious and unenterprising, but from 
his lively appreciation of the very title by which 
he held his crown, and his scrupulous reverence 
for legality, was less inclined, we believe, than 
any prince that ever reigned, to encroach on the 
tights of his people. How flimsy, how false were 
all the pretences ; how ridiculous, how contempti- 
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ble all the bugbears with which greedy and 
unprincipled factions succeeded, each for its season, 
in disordering the public intellect !—that England 
was in danger of being subjugated by a standing 
army of Scotch Jacobites !—that ‘* great Bruns- 
wick’? was, if not a Jacobite, planning, and 
actually pursuing, a scheme of despotism more 
arbitrary and complete than James himself had 
contemplated !—that juries were to be suppressed ! 
—parliaments abrogated—and what not '—Nay, 
the mania rose to such a height that the House of 
Commons was induced to pass the most flagrantly 
absurd and inconsistent vote—the merest Irish bull 
that ever was made—that ‘‘ the power of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ;’’—and this resolution was the crown- 
ing work of a period of faction during which the 
king might reasonably have trembled for his 
crown—when we know that he even contemplated 
the possibility of being forced to retire to his Ger- 
man dominions, when all his public acts were 
thwarted, his persona] friends and servants pro- 
scribed, his private life ridiculed and insulted, and 
the influence and power which the crown had 
formerly derived from its American colonies not 
only lost, but lost through the prevalence, the 
establishment, the triumph, of the anti-monarchical 
and republican principle. ‘The very act of passing 
such a resolution was the most notorious and in- 
disputable proof of its utter falsehood. Little sus- 
ceptible of shame as public assemblies are, the 
House that had passed this resolution in opposition 
and defiance to all their own former votes, seemed 
to feel its inconsistency, and in a few days after 
contritely passed new votes in opposition and 
defiance to it. Such are the effects of faction. In 
all that multitudinous clamor there was not we 
believe one really sincere opinion that the consti- 
tution was in danger, or that any, the wildest or 
most slavish courtier, contemplated the slightest 
infraction of it. It was a struggle on the part of 
the parliamentary gladiators to get into place ; 
while their anonymous allies were—besides what- 
ever party zeal they might feel—instigated by the 
keener spur of personal offence and private ani- 
mosity. We confidently believe that so it was as 
to Junius; we long since knew it was so with 
Walpole—and we have now strong evidence that 
so it was with Mason. 

Of Walpole’s motives, touched on in a preced- 
ing page, we have given a detailed explanation in 
former numbers, and particularly in our review of 
his Memoirs of George III., to which we beg leave 
to refer any one who may wish to form an accu- 
rate estimate of the historical value of his testi- 
mony as to either the persons or the events of this 
reign; but as there is no part of his writings 
where his partiality and malevolence break out 





more strongly than in these letters to Mason, we 
| think it our duty to bring again before our readers 
the extraordinary and, we repeat, morbid influence 
which the peculiar circumstances of his chief sine- 
; cures exercised on his whole political, and, indeed, 
| private life. Believing as we do that Walpole is 

likely to be considered as ¢he historian of his own 
| times, it is especially necessary to show with how 
/many—not grains but—Jushels of allowance his 
| evidence must be seasoned. 

The income of his great place in the Exchequer, 
| amounting latterly to at least 4200/. a year, was 
_made up of profits on the supply of a vast number 

of small articles, chiefly official stationery. The 
| bills for these articles were always subject to ex- 
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amination and check by the Treasury, and, even 
when allowed, to delay in the payments. To free 
himself from this check, or at least to secure lib- 
eral and prompt payment, and thus make himself 
what he calls ‘‘ independent,”? was the grand ob- 
ject of his policy ;—for it we find that he endeav- 
ored to propitiate every new minister (we believe 
without exception) ; and we know that in many 
instances, and we have reason to believe that in ald, 
the failure of these unreasonable solicitations was 
followed by the most malignant antipathy to the 
reluctant parties. Even his near relation, and best, 
if not only, beloved friend, Conway, became the 
object of his disgust when, on coming into office, 
he declined to force from his colleagues the accom- 
plishment of this job. On this point he broke 
with George Grenville 2nd Lord Bute. When, in 
the beginning of the reign of George III., the 
reversion of this office was granted to Mr. Martin, 
which, though it could do him no possible injury, 
he stomached it as an unpardonable injury and 
affront ; and all his subsequent letters are full of 
sarcasms and sometimes calumnies against his un- 
fortunate reversioner—unfortunate in every way, 
for Walpole not only traduced but out-lived him. 
So sharp was this enmity that Walpole was anxious 
that in a new edition of the Epistle Mason should 
find ‘‘a niche for his expectant heir.”” The 
other great sinecure place was in the Customs, 
admittedly of 14007. a year, but we suspect a good 
deal more; this, however, he held, as we have be- 
fore said, only for his brother Edward’s life, who 
was eleven years older than he. Walpole endeav- 
ored as early as Mr. Pelham’s time to have his 
own life added to the patent, and, on being refused, 
broke with the Pelhams, and set about revenging 
himself on them by writing his calumnious 
Memoirs of George II. ; but he still lived in hopes 
of obtaining this addition, or at all events of hav- 
ing the office regranted to him if his brother should 
die. He himself tells us how these hopes were 
annihilated :— 


The place in the Customs held by my brother, but 
the far greater share of which had been bequeathed 
to me by my father’s will for my brother’s life, 
was granted in reversion to Jenkinson, private secre- 
tary to Lord Bute. I was, I confess, much provoked 
at this grant, and took occasion of fomenting the ill- 
humor against the Favorite, who had thus excluded 
me from the possibility of obtaining the continuance 
of that place to myself in case of my brother’s death.— 
Memoirs of George III., vol. i., p. 265. 


And as on his disappointment from Pelham he took 
his revenge by writing his Memoirs of George II., 
so on this disappointment from Bute he set about 
his Memoirs of George III. But, by a just 
retribution, these two works exhibit the most in- 
disputable proofs of the corruption and malignity 
of the writer, and afford the best justification of 
the ministers he traduces. 

From these two affairs is to be dated Walpole’s 
special rancor against the king, Lord Bute, and 
the whole court and government—his constant pro- 
fessions of terror at Scottish influence, long after 
Lord Bute’s influence had vanished—his coalition 


with Mason, who, we have no doubt, at his insti- |" 


gation assumed for his satires the pseudonyme of 
Malcolm Macgregor—and a degree of violence, 
acharnement, against. Scotland and the Scotch 
which seems almost absolute insanity. As this is 
really the chief feature, and certainly the greatest 
curiosity, of these volumes, we must give our 
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readers some specimens of this patriotism. He 
tells Mason :— 


Your writings will outlive the laws of England—I 
scorn to say Britain, since it implies Scotland.—i. 155. 


Again :— 


Prithee leave England to its folly—to its ruin—to 
the Scotch. They have reduced her to a skeleton, 
and the bones will stick in their own throats.— 


Alarmed and shocked, as he affects to be—and 
as we believe in his sane moments he really was 
—at war in general, and at war with France 
especially, he is equally so at the prospect of a 
good understanding with her, which he thinks can 
only be a scheme to forward the project of the 
Scotch for enslaving England :— 


Lord Stormont is the negotiator, and Lord Mans- 
field, who has not courage even to be chancellor, has 
courage and villany enough to assist him in enslaving 
us, as the chancellor [of France—Maupeou] has en- 
slaved his own country.—i. 76. 


Even when at last the war has broken out, and 
England is, he says, ‘‘ disgraced and ruined, and 
can never again be what it has been,”’ he has still 
one consolation left :— 


~ Scotland will not triumph.—i. 349. 
The victories of France will be over the Scots... . 


Dr. Franklin has triumphed over a Scot ambassador. 
—i. 352. 


And he urges his fellow-laborer to ‘‘ pursue that 
idea’ in some future libel on the court. 

As matters looked worse, there was amidst the 
general gloom ‘‘ one comfortable thought’’—that 
America had been 


inspired to chastise the traitor Scots that attacked 

her. They have made a blessed harvest of their 

machinations.—If there is a drachm of sense under a 

crown, a Scot hereafter will be reckoned pestilential. 
" q 


—i, 


So, when he wishes to stigmatize the object of his 
own peculiar vexation, he has no worse name to 
call him by than Mac Jenkinson. In August, 
1778, because Lord Mansfield wasa Scot, Wal- 
pole believes that the chief justice has ‘‘ drawn 
out, servilely copied, and recommended”’ for imi- 
tation, the successive steps of James II.; only 
doubting whether he has done so “‘in order that 
the House of Hanover may be ruined’’ by such 
‘* manceuvres’’—or whether he really hopes to con- 
solidate a despotism for them—and 


flatters himself he could succeed where Jeffries and 
the Jesuits failed.—ii. 18 ; 


in other words, as Mason versifies it, inculcates 
bond fide the doctrine 


That rests on RIGHT DIVINE all regal claims, 
And gives to George whate’er it gave to James. 
Ep. to Shebbeare. 


As we have seen, in the first of the satires, Lord 
Mansfield will— 


Hang the knave without a jury. 


Even in the Protestant riots of 1780, the disordered 
imagination of Walpole sees a new popish plot 
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fomented, if not devised, by the king, Lord Mans- 
field, and the ministers, for the purpose of getting 
rid of juries and parliaments, and establishing a 
military tyranny on the ruins of the constitution :— 


Anti-Catholicism seems not only to have had but 
little, but even only a momentary hand in the riots. 
I am inclined to believe that a court plot was en- 
grafted early on the prospect of tumults. So few and 
such no-precautions were taken, that it is not very 
injurious to conclude that a necessity for calling the 
army together to suppress an insurrection was no 
very disagreeable opportunity. It has certainly 
answered so roundly, that I do believe the machinist 
[the king ?] would forgive the imputation in consid- 
eration of the honor it would do his policy. Lord 
Mansfield [whose house and library had been burned] 
has risen like a phoenix from the flames, and vomits 
martial law, as if all law-books were burned as well 
as his own. 

This was the moment I have long dreaded. IJ had 
no doubt the court wished for insurrections. It was 
strong enough at home to suppress them, and the 
suppression would unite all the military and the 
militia, and all under one standard ; and sol am 
—— it has already.... Lord Mansfield will 

ave courage to coin what law he pleases while the 
House of Lords is guarded by dragoons; and the 
chancellor, whom all sides blindly concur in crying 
up to the skies, has spirit enough of his own to exe- 
cute any enterprise to which he shall be commanded, 
and is as ready as Maupeou to annihilate parlia- 
ments, if timidity and cunning did not prefer voting 
despotism.—ii. 109, 110, 112. 


This is stark Bedlam. Their strictly personal 
insults to George III. are equally numerous, and 
still more notoriously calumnious. Walpole says 
(March, 1773) that his miniséers are as great rogues 
and fools as those of Charles or James II., but— 
for King James, I can find no parallel—he was 
sincere in his religion.—i. 61. 


While the “ Postscript to the Heroic Epistle” 
was on the stocks, Mason (i. 82) invites Walpole 
to— 
send him a curious anecdote or two relating to that 
supreme pattern of fraternal affection— 


as he sneeringly calls the king, in allusion to his 
just and yet, as it turned out, placable vexation at 
the clandestine marriages of his two brothers. 

In the midst of a high-flown tirade of morality 
and patriotism, Walpole expresses his contempt 
for that ‘‘ paltry thing of ermine and velvet—a 
king !’’"—i. 147. 

And he is delighted to think that the Heroic 
Epistle vexed his monarch personally, and he ex- 
horts Mason to follow up the blow :— 


Point all your lightnings at that wretch Dalrym- 
ple, and yet make him but the footstool to the throne, 
as you made poor simple Chambers.—i. 75. 

Sir John Dalrymple was, as Walpole himself 
admits, a wretch—only because he was a Scot and 
had the honesty to publish the evidence from the 
French archives of the profligate corruption of 
some of Walpole’s whig saints; and Mason 
responds to these provocations with sundry lamen- 
tations on the degradation of England :— 


Since Scottish kingcraft redssumed the throne. 


Mr. Wilberforce said of the modern whigs, 
during the last French war, that they wished for 
as much public calamity as might bring themselves 
into power. This was still more true of Walpole 
and Mason, who rejoiced in the disasters of the 
American war, without any restriction; they ex- 
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aggerate every failure, attenuate every advantage ; 
they blazon every success, the smallest as well as 
the greatest, of the enemy ; and when at last Rod- 
ney’s victory of the 12th of April, 1782, restored 
our naval superiority, the only allusion to it in this 
Correspondence is an innuendo that if it had hap- 
pened a little sooner it might have encouraged the 
court to establish a Baséille, and that, as it is, it is 
lucky that a fleet cannot be employed to get rid of a 
House of Commons! The gayety of their letters is 
in direct proportion with the gloom of public affairs ; 
and when to all our difficulties in America the war 
in India was superadded, the patriot Mason writes— 


Was I to tell you that I drink to Hyder Ally’s 
health every day in a glass of port, it might tempt 
you to pledge me in your glass of orange-juice ; pray 
do so !—ii. 174. 


They not only imagined the ruin of their country, 
but rejoiced in it ; and it is an additional proof of 
the obstinate blindness which faction inflicts on 
men, otherwise the most clear-sighted, that at the 
very time that Walpole was venting all this 
calumnious nonsense, he could thus write to Sir 
Horace Mann of persons whose example he was 
following :— 


Last night I took up, to divert my thoughts, a 
volume of letters to Swift from Bolingbroke, Bathurst, 
and Gay ; and what was there but lamentations on 
the ruin of England from wretches who thought 
their own want of power a proof that their country 
was undone.— Letter, 13 January, 1780. 


He did not see that he and Mason were not only 
imitating, but surpassing, ‘‘ the venomous railings 
of the mock patriots’ (ib.) of the former generation. 

The Memoirs of George III. and this Corre- 
spondence are, when examined by a discriminating 
eye, the fullest and most effective answers that 
could be made to the clamors of that day ; they ex- 
pose the futility of the pretences, the meanness of 
the intrigues, the inconsistencies, the selfishness of 
the pretended patriots ; certainly, of all the person- 
ages that their prose or their verse, their satires or 
their letters, exhibit to posterity, there are no two 
that, as to honesty, candor and truth, cut a worse 
figure than Walpole and Mason themselves. Let 
us allow them to complete the picture by a few. 
more touches of their own. 

Their party is at last triumphant—Lord North 
is ousted—the patriots are in the cabinet. What 
follows? The first circumstance we meet is a 
paltry affair—a mere straw to show the direction 
of the wind. Patriot Mason has a poor relation, a 
broken tradesman, to whom he makes an allowance ; 
he, with a double good-nature for the poor man and 
for his own pocket, wishes to get him a certain 
little place under the crown. He loses no time, 
and, even before the new ministers are warm in 
their offices, applies toWalpole to exert his influence 
for his friend. Patriot Walpole, after saying that 
he had “ for forty good years made it a rule not to 
ask any favor from any minister’”’—which rule we 
beg leave to add he invariably broke by asking favors 
for himself from every successive minister, from Mr. 
Pelham to Lord North, inclusive—Patriot Walpole, 
we say, consents to advocate the poor relation’s 
job, and applies to the Duke of Richmond accord- 
ingly. ll this might have been very natural, and 
in our opinion not at all reprehensible in any but 
just these men who had spent so many years in in- 
fluencing the public mind against royal and minis- 
terial patronage ; and who had lately received with 
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such joy the resolution that ‘‘the power of the 
crown ought to be diminished.’ But there is a 
still better scene in this little farce. The Duke of 
Richmond, by some accident, did not immediately 
reply to Walpole’s application. Walpole wonders 
—but imagines the duke is making inquiries. 
Another day passes—Walpole grows uneasy. An- 
other and another pass—still no answer. Walpole 
blazes up into the most high-minded indignation : 
** his eyes are opened,’’—*‘ his vanity reprimand- 
ed’’—* his pride wounded’’—* he would not in 
any case have haunted the new ministry, but now 
he would as soon step into a cave of scorpions, or 
even join those wretches the old ministers, as have 
anything to do with these ungrateful men.’’—ii. 
280. There ’s pure and disinterested patriotism for 
you! Ina week this indignation no doubt gets round 
to the duke—who apologizes—and gives the place ; 
Mason’s poor relation is salaried—Walpole out- 
wardly (not inwardly) appeased ; and we—after 
all the greatest gainers—have the moral of the story. 

It was, perhaps, this little incident that prompted 
Walpole to discover and communicate to Mason the 
humiliating fact that the new ministers—so long 
their pride and hope—were quite as bad, and, in 
some respects, rather worse, than the ‘‘ wretches,” 
their predecessors. 


All is barefaced faction ; ambition and interest 
have cut away their vizors, or sold them parlous dear. 
Both sides are alike; one cannot value either. 
Whenever the nation gets an advantage, it is like a 
a bone tossed to adog-under the table.— 
ii. 309. 


Even from the first formation of the new ministry, 
he says— 


there never had been any union. Pride, rashness, 
folly and knavery have dissipated even pretences, 
and everything is to begin anew. If you have youth 
or courage enough to commence a fresh chase, I have 
no objection. For myself, I confess I am too old ; 
nor am I eager to be aiding and abetting more Jrish 
adventurers in getting pensions of 3000]. a year. 
They have picked the pockets of others full as honest 
as themselves, and call it saving the nation’s money ! 
—ii. 313. 


Before we give more faith to this vituperation 
of the new ministers than we did to that of the 
former ‘‘ wretches,’? we should like to know 
whether Walpole had renewed to Lord Rocking- 
ham the little request about being made * inde- 
pendent in the exchequer office,’ which, in spite 
of the excellent rule of never asking a favor, he 
had made to all his predecessors; perhaps time 
may reveal that secret as it has done all the rest. 
In the mean while we hesitate to take the character 
of the Rockingham party—though by no means 
— of ours—implicitly from the pen of Wal- 

ole. 

The “Trish adventurer’? was Colonel Barré, 
whose services his party—so long Walpole’s own 
—rewarded with a pension, but, on the death of Sir 
Edward Walpole, which happened shortly after 
this, they gave him the clerkshep of the Pells, which 
was of much greater value. It shows how blind 
self-interest is to its own blots, that Walpole should 
forget that what was proposed for Colonel Barré, 
at the close of a long and distinguished public life, 
was not half the amount of what he himself and his 
two brothers had, each, ‘** picked from the public 
pocket,”’ even from their boyhood. 

We said, in a former part of this article, that 
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Walpole and Mason quarrelled—as Walpole did 
with all, and Mason, we believe, with most of those 
whom they called their friends. Horace gives a 
summary of this difference in the ‘* Walpoliana,”’ 
which Mr. Mitford reproduces in his preface, but 
with some omissions and mistakes; the following 
is the genuine version :— 


I shall tell you a great secret, the cause of my late 
difference with Mr. Mason, (1785.) Lord Harcourt, 
Mason, and I, used often to meet together, as we 
cordially agreed in our sentiments of the public meas- 
ures pursued during this reign. But when the India 
Bill of Fox came to be agitated, Mason took a decided 
part against it; nay, wrote to me that, upon this 
occasion, every one ought to assist the king ; and 
warmly recommended it to me to use my influence in 
that cause. 

You may imagine I was a little surprised at this 
new style of my old friend, and the impertinence of 
giving his advice unasked. I returned a light, ironi- 
cal answer. As Mason had, in a sermon preached 
before the Archbishop of York, publicly declared that 
he would not accept of a bishopric, if offered to him, I 
jeeringly told him that I supposed his antipathy to a 
bishopric had subsided. He being also-the first pro- 
moter of the York Associations, [for pe oe oe | 
Reform,] which I never approved, I added, that 
supposed he intended to use that fool Wyvill as a tool 
of popularity. For Wyvill is so stupid that he cannot 
even write English ; and the first York Association 
paper, which was written by Wyvill, is neither sense 
nor grammar. 

To return to Lord Harcourt. He was so obnoxious 
to the court, that when his mother lately died, the 
queen did not send a message to his countess, to say 
that she would call on her ; though this be always 
done in etiquette to a countess, and as constantly 
refused. In consequence, Lord and Lady Harcourt 
never went near the court. But when Fox’s India 
Bill came to the House of Lords, Lord Harcourt, 
probably by Mason’s suggestion, remained to the 
very last of the question, and much distinguished 
himself against it. The consequence was, that a few 
days after Lord Harcourt called on me to say that the 
king had sent him a message requesting his accept- 
ance of the embassy to Spain ; and he concluded with 
begging my advice on the occasion. I told him at 
once, that since the king had sent such a message, I 
thought it was in fact begging pardon ; ‘‘and, my 
lord, I think you must go to court, and return thanks 
for the offer, as you do not accept it.’? But, lo and 
behold ! in a day or two Lady Harcourt was made 
lady of the bed-chamber to the queen, and Lord Har- 
court was constantly dangling in the drawing-room. 

Soon after Mason, in another letter, asked me what 
I thought of Lord Harcourt’s becoming such a cour- 
tier, &c. Iwas really shocked to see a man, who had 
professed so much, treat such a matter so lightly, 
and returned a pretty severe answer. Among other 
matters, I said ironically, that, since Lord Harcourt 
had given his cap-and-dagger ring to little master, he 
(Mason) need no longer wonder at my love for my 
bust of Caligula. For Lord Harcourt used formerly 
always to wear a seal-ring with the cap of liberty 
between two daggers, when he went to court ; but he 
gave it toa little boy [Lady Jersey’s] upon his change. 
And I, though a warm friend of republicanism, have 
a small bust of Caligula in bronze, much admired for 
its fine workmanship. 

The consequence of these differences has been, that 
we call on each other, but are on the coldest terms. 

I ought to have mentioned that Mr. Mason, in his 
latter epistle to me, condoled with me on the death of 
my brother, by which I lost 14007. a year. In my 
answer, I told him there was no room for condolence 
in the affair, my brother having attained the age of 
seventy-seven, and I myself being an old man of sixty- 
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eight ; so that it was time for the old child to give 
over buying of baubles. I added, that Mr. Mason 
well knew that the place had been twice offered to me 
for my own life, but I had refused, and left it on the 
old footing of my brother’s.— Walpoliana, p. 90. 


On this last assertion we feel it our duty to say 
that there is every reason to believe that the state- 
ment is not true in the sense in which the speaker 
would have us understand it. Horace had not 
been offered the place for his own life additional- 
ly—that was the hitch—but he was offered to have 
his name substituted for Sir Edward’s, if the latter 
would consent, which of course could not be pro- 
posed to the brother. 

In the same, as we believe, very trustworthy 
report of Horace’s confidential conversation with 
Pinkerton, we read :— 


Mason too has turned a kind of courtier, though he 
was formerly so noted, that, being one of the king’s 
chaplains, and it being his turn to preach before the 
royal family, the queen ordered another to perform 
the office ; but when the substitute began to read 
prayers, Mason also began the same service. He did 
not say whether he proceeded ; but this I had from 
his own mouth ; and, as it happened at the chapel of 
St. James, it is surprising that the town did not know 
it. Mason in consequence resigned the chaplaincy. 
—Ibid. 


This, we see, is a very different story from that 
which Mason had conveyed to the Lord Chamber- 
lain Hertford through Walpole, and was no doubt 
a subsequent and confidential communication of 
his real motives, and is quite enough to account 
for his personal animosity against the king and 
queen. 

Amongst the many deficiencies of illustration 
with which we have to reproach the editor, one of 
the most serious is, that he should have taken no 
notice of the angry and sarcastic letter which com- 

leted Walpole’s rupture with Mason, and which 
is to be found (misdated, 1780) in a kind of appen- 
dix to the last livraison of the letters to Sir Horace 
Mann (vol. iv., p. 315). As that work belongs to 
the same publisher as this, there could have been 
no objection on the score of copyright to its repro- 
duction in what is, no doubt, its properest place. 
Had the editor never seen it? or was it thought 
discreditable to both his heroes? At all events 
it belongs so essentially to this series and to the 
subjects we have been discussing, that we must 
find room for the most prominent passages of it. 
We are only sorry not to have the letter of Mason 
which provoked it. Its true date must have been 
in February or March, 1784—shortly after the let- 
ter of the 2d February (ii., p. 363), in which Wal- 
7 jeered Mason about his nolo episcopari pledge. 

o this Mason replied we know not what—and 
then, no doubt, Walpole rejoined as follows :— 


TO THE REV. W. MASON. 


You must blame yourself, not me, if you are dis- 
ry with my letters, which you forced from me. 
had done all [ could, both by silence and by more 
than once or twice declaring I did not choose to write 
on politics, to avoid any political discussions with 
you. I could not be ignorant of Lord Harcourt’s 


conversion, which for a moment had so much diverted 
the town ; but I did not take the liberty to mention it 
to him. Neither was I quite ignorant of your change 
of sentiments ; yet should never have uttered a 
syllable to you on that occasion, had you not chosen 
to notify it to me. 


Then I most certainly had an 
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equal right to declare that my principles were not 
changed—especially not by a circumstance, serious 
indeed in itself, but ludicrous if it had produced such 
an effect on me as to make me think the power of the 
crown had diminished, was diminishing, and ought to 
be increased. Ought did not become you or me. 

Iam so far from being hurt at your quarrelling 
with me, that I thank you extremely for it, and still 
so cordially wish you whatever you may wish for 
yourself, that I should delight in seeing you Arch- 
bishop of York ; for, as you are excellent at distinc- 
tions, you can as certainly discern the difference be- 
tween an archbishop and a bishop as between a king 
and his crown. I am, sir, with due regard and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 


. 


P. 8.—Your pert and ignorant cabal at York, pick- 
ing up factious slander from party libels, stigmatized 
that excellent man [Sir Robert Walpole] as the patron 
of corruption, though all his views and all his notions 
tended to nothing but to preserve the present family 
on the throne and the nation in peace and affluence. 
Your own blind ambition of being the head of a party, 
which had no precise system in view, has made you 
embrace every partial sound which you took for pop- 
ularity : and being enraged at every man who would 
not be dictated to by your crude visions, you have 
“oundered into a thousand absurdities ; and though 
you set out with pretending to reform Parliament, in 
order to lower the influence of the crown, you have 
plunged into the most preposterous support of prerog- 
ative because Lord North, then the crown minister, 
declared against your innovations, and has since 
fallen into disgrace with the king. I am not so little 
rooted in my principles as to imitate or codperate with 
you. Lam going out of the world, and am determined 
to die as I have lived, consistent. You are not much 
younger than Iam, and ought to have acted a more 
temperate and rational part ; but that is no business 
of mine. 


Walpole, after all, did Mason the credit of be- 
lieving that his conversion was honest :—‘‘ from a 
silly hope of seeing his favorite scheme of parlia- 
mentary refornf prosper in Mr. Pitt’s hands.’ 
( Walpoliana, p. 91.) Walpole himself, whose sa- 
gacity never failed him except when a side glance 
at his sinecures distorted his vision, never gave 
in to the delusion of parliamentary reform ; he all 
along foresaw that so great and radical a change 
must inevitably alter the balance of the constitu- 
tion. The French Revolution reclaimed Walpole 
altogether. He then no doubt began to think more 
leniently of Mason’s apostasy ;—but it is not till 
after a lapse of twelve years, 1784-1796, that one 
letter from each of the parties testifies that they 
had returned to some habits of intercourse—though 
not we presume of friendship. 

So ends this curious chapter in the history of 
faction ; and however disgusting and contemptible 
some parts of the conduct of both Walpole and 
Mason must appear, we are disposed to forgive 
the mischief they did for the lesson that they af- 
ford. It is some satisfaction to think that they 
both saw with regret—and we hope with repent- 
ance—the mischievous effects of those disorgan- 
izing principles which they had so long and so 
strenuously endeavored to propagate. 

Mr. Mitford has touched slightly on the new 
hypothesis that Waipole or Mason may have had 
some share in Junius. We will not now enter 
into that labyrinth further than to venture a proph- 
ecy that if ever Junius is discovered, he also will 
be found to have died at least a penitent, and 
perhaps a courtier. 
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From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
SAULT DE ST. MARIE. 
Sault St. Marie, Lake Superior, July 1, 1851. 


Cevepraten as are the ‘* Thousand Isles” of the 
St. Lawrence, they are not comparable in number, 
size, diversity of shape and grandeur of scenery, to 
the countless ones that dot the surface of old Huron. 
Iam surprised that tourists and voyageurs have 
written so meagrely, given us so few accounts, of 
the varied beauties of this lake. At its head it is 
unequalled for picturesque beauty. Twenty-two 
thousand islands have already been surveyed, while 
half that number still remain, unexplored, unnamed. 
You see them all around you, far as the eye can 
reach—scores of little ones, grouped together, 
peering up above the blue waters—some finely 
wooded, others green with grasses. The steamer 
threads her way through winding channels which 
divide them—at times almost touching overhanging 
trees, and giving you a glimpse of a pebbly shore, 
the silent head-land or receding cove. You could 
bury yourself here from the outer world, turn Sel- 
kirk, or hermit of Engaddi, and nothing but the 
smoke of your camp-fire would betray the hiding, 
place. Here come larger islands, miles in extent, 
with the calm waters sparkling and shining between, 
in long, river-like vistas. Each, in itself, has its 
charm; take them together, the effect is enchant- 
ing, irresistible. Could the zephyrs see them on 
this summer afternoon—sleeping in dreaming 
beauty—they would bear their Psyche to these isles 
of pleasure. 

Leaving the Manitoulins to the southward, we 
coasted along Drummond’s Island—so named after 
the English commander who fell at Fort Erie, 
during the last war; a fine harbor, and the ruins 
of an old French fort are visible. Then, sweeping 
by others, you steer northward, and enter the river 
St. Mary. The shores are covered with primitive 
forest trees, wild as when discovered, consisting of 
the pine, fir, birch and sugar-maple. The land is 
mostly barren, with here and there a fertile ‘* clear- 
ing,’’ and its log-cabin for the white man, wigwams 
for the Indian. At Churchill’s, twelve miles be- 
low the Sault, we had a ‘ talk,’’ with the propri- 
etor. He employed Indians as farm-laborers, at 
fifty cents a day, paying them in pork, flour and 
clothing —* found them willing and active.”? His 
crop was potatoes, worth from four to five shillings 
a bushel, of which he raised 4,000 bushels last 
season ; and ‘*so soon as he made his pile he was 
bound to sell out and make for his home on the Mer- 
rimack.’’ He had not forgotten that the ** Fourth” 
was near at hand, as was evidenced by his having 
a huge jug filled at the bar with whiskey, and de- 
elaring that he was ‘* going to keep that day, any- 
how.”’ 

The village of the Sault St. Marie is a straggling 
collection of houses, prettily situated on the banks 
of the river, just below the rapids which empty the 
waters of Superior into the river. Fort Brady 
stands at the southern extremity, and is garrisoned 
by some sixty men, under the command of Major 
Gore. It is nothing more nor less than a barrack, 
without a single pretension to military strength. 
A portage, one mile in length, connects Lake 
Superior with the river, and vessels, (steamboats 
sometimes,) merchandise, ores, &c., &c., pass to 
and fro by this means. We hired an Indian chief 
and his son (of the Chippeway tribe) to take us 
down the rapids ina birch canoe. In less than 
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three minutes we were whirled one mile, through 
foaming, rushing waters, over falls, past sharp 
rocks, with the spray dashing over us, and the 
canoe bobbing about like a fishing cork. We were 
forced to sit on the bottom of the boat and remain 
immovable, whilst an Indian, fore and aft, with 
watchful, sober eyes, (they drink rum in any given 
or boughten quantity,) gave direction to the bark, 
and landed us safely at their village at the foot of 
the falls. 

We visited several of the birch-bark wigwams 
and conversed in French with the squaws. Some 
of them are really beautiful, with large Madonna 
eyes, regular features, black hair, and merry 
glance. Their degradation, however, stares you 
in the face, and no chivalric Uncas, or noble-hearted 
Pocahontas, meets your view. The chief of the 
tribe still holds patriarchal rule, and is much es- 
teemed by the inhabitants of the Sault. Each even- 
ing they take their canoes, and, amidst the boiling 
eddies of the rapids, with net in hand, scoop up 
quantities of the finest white fish. We saw one 
boat return with some 300 pounds, of large size, 
worth about two cents per pound. ‘They are lazy, 
(the Indians,) their wants few, habits simple, and 
they feel, most evidently, their inferiority to the 
‘* pale-face.”?” Men, women, children, and dogs, 
sleep promiscuously on the ground, underneath 
their wigwams, and their dress is half savage, half 
civilized. 

On the Canadian side of the river, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company have a large trading post, which, at 
certain seasons, is a busy depot for peltries, stores, 
trappers, and traders. The Canadian packers 
(who carry provisions through the wilderness to 
remote posts) are a hardy set of men. We saw 
several of them. ‘Their pack, carried on their 
backs, varies from 80 to 100 pounds in weight, and 
their food, during these long and perilous journeys, 
consists of a daily allowance of two ounces of tal- 
low and one pint of corn, per man. They make a 
sort of soup of this, which keeps life in them more 
vigorous than the dainty dishes of Delmonico. The 
American Fur Company have also a post on our 
side of the river, but little business is now done 
here in furs. The climate is quite like winter. 
To-day, the first of July, fires are necessary ; the 
thermometer, at noon, standing at 48 deg. Ata 
quarter past nine, P. M., in this high latitude, we 
could read a newspaper in the open air. During 
the long winters, the mails come once a month; 
brought by dog trains, and Indians on snow-shoes, 
who travel 40 miles per day (!) through the heavy 
snow and wilderness of this region. ‘These snow- 
shoes are a curiosity, and I have procured a pair. 

The inhabitants of the village are of a very mixed 
description. You see the white man from New 
England, the native Indian, French Canadian, half- 
breeds, negroes, traders, trappers, miners, specu- 
lators, &c.; with all the various colors that inter- 
marriage of such races will naturally produce. 
Color, however, has but little to do with station or 
influence, and everybody drinks, plays cards, and 
dances. The town contains three churches, a 
court-house, many stores, three inns, and has a 
population varying from 1000 to 1200 souls. The 
entire fall of the river from Lake Superior to its 
entrance into Huron, is about 50 feet; at the rap- 
ids some 28 feet, with about a mile’s breadth. The 
business on the upper lakes has so increased, that a 
ship-canal round the falls is now called for, thus 





opening, to a frce navigation, the waters of that 
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largest body of fresh water in the world, Lake Su- 
perior. 

This great lake, fed by more than thirty rivers, 
is 380 miles in length, 130 in width, and 1400 in 
circumference, containing many large islands, and 
environed by a rocky and dangerous coast. Its 
surface is 625 feet above the sea level, with 
a mean depth of 900 feet. Its waters are beauti- 
fully clear and transparent, abounding with trout, 
sturgeon and white fish, whilst on the western 
shores lie immense deposits of copper and iron ore. 
This mining business is already very important, and 
is destined to become of vast value. In the Kew- 
nanaw district, the following copper companies are 
located, viz.: the Cliff, North-Western, North- 
West, Copper Falls and Forest. In the Ontana- 
gon, the Norwich, Minnesota, Farm, and Adven- 
ture, with some smaller ones, such as the Aztec, 
Taleott, Eureka, Algonquin, Algoma, &c., more 
or less valuable. The stock of all these is princi- 
pally owned in Pittsburg, New York, Boston, and 
the people of this region. That of the principal 
and most successful one, the Cliff, is divided into 
6000 shares of $100 each. Only $20 per share has 
been called in, and the company have already repaid 
their stockholders thirty dollars per share! The 
stock now sells for $120 inthe market. Last year 
they shipped to market 900 tons of rich ore, worth 
$300 per ton—say $270,000—with working ex- 
penses of only $90,000. 

The dividends would be enormous, were not 
heavy sums expended in opening the veins, and in 
permanent improvements always valuable to the 
company. In the Kewnanaw range, the veins run 
from north to south, and are found three to four miles 
from the Jake. In the Ontanagon, they dip east to 
west, some seventeen miles from the coast. The 
ground is mountainous and rugged, the ore being 
found in the midst of hard trap rock. The usual 
mode of mining is to sink shafts and then drive 
levels, following the course of the veins. In many 
places the ore tops to the surface, requiring only 
to be uncovered and blasted from the rock. At the 
Cliff mines shafts are to be seen 275 feet in depth, 
with levels 800 feet long. One single mass of 
virgin copper, 21 feet long, 8 feet broad, and 24 in 
thickness, lies there uncovered, and men are at 
work upon it with cold chisels, drilling holes, so as 
to divide it in six blocks ready for market. The 
work is mostly done by contract, fifteen dollars per 
cubic foot being the price paid by the companies. 
The average wages of laborers, paid by the sub- 
contractors, is one dollar per day. Fifty cents per 
month is deducted from each man’s pay, to support 
a physician, who, at the larger mines, thus receives 
from 12 to 1500 dollars per annum. 

The veins vary in richness. The virgin copper 
simply requires smelting, and, with ore from 30 to 
90 per cent. in purity, is sent to the cities in that 
state. This is called, technically, barrel copper. 
The poorer ores are broken up by stampers, washed 
and separated at the mines, and the fine particles, 
called stamp copper, thus sent to be melted down. 
Silver is found intermixed with the copper in many 
of the veins, and, in some instances, well repays the 
expense of separation. Beautiful specimens of this 
kind, of crystallized virgin ore, are to be found. We 
succeeded in procuring a number. The celebrated 
mines of Cornwall, in England, contain no such 
native copper as those of Lake Superior. The 
former consists of sulphuret ore which requires 
roasting, and an expensive process of separation, 
before being smelted into bars or sheets. Here we 
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have it in an almost pure state, and in inexhausti- 
ble quantities. 

At Carp river the Marquette (Pittsburg) Iron 
Co. is established. Literally, mountains of iron ore 
are there found; most of it 80 per cent. in purity. 
They reject as dross what we at the eust would 
consider good ore, and work up, principally, into 
blooms. The richest specimens can be taken 
from the ground, and forged at once on the black- 
smith’s anvil into iron. Agates abound on the lake 
shores. 

The population in the mining regions already 
reaches 4000, with a steady yearly increase. Con- 
gress has made an appropriation for three additional 
light-houses on the lakes, and the government 
officials are now here to make arrangements for 
their construction. Several propellers and a num- 
ber of sea-going sailing vessels, brought over the 
portage, now ply regularly on the lake. The 
heavy seas they sometimes encounter would aston- 
ish even a salt water tar. We are now homeward, 
Newark bound. Adieu! 





A Hrxvoo Fammy.—It often happens, especially 
when there is a little property in a family, that what 
we would call a dozen families live together, and are 
esteemed by the Hindoos as one. We once knew a 
family of this kind which consisted of about sixty 
members. There was the old man, the patriarch of 
the family, his four sons and their wives, and ever so 
many grandchildren of both sexes. All these lived in 
one house, and had one purse and one table. One of 
the old man’s sons was in government employ ; 
another was a monshee, and taught English gentle- 
men the native languages ; the eldest, as the father 
could not then attend to business, was steward of the 
family, made all the purchases, and received the 
earnings of the other branches of the family ; another 
son was a hanger-on without employment. The grand- 
children of the male sex were either writing gratis as 
candidates in government offices, or at school, or at 
home, according to their respective ages. Several of 
the eldest of these again were also married, and had 
their wives with them. Many such families as this 
are to be found still among the Hindoos, where Euro- 
pean intercourse has not disturbed the natural course 
of native society.—Indian paper. 





Stow anp Raprp Composit1on.—Speed in composi- 
tion is a questionable advantage. Poetic history 
records two names which may represent the rapid and 
the thoughtful pen—Lope de Vega and Milton. We 
see one pouring out verses more rapidly than a secre- 
tary could write them ; the other building up, in the 
watches of the dark, a few majestic lines. One leav- 
ing his treasures to be easily compressed into a single 
volume ; the other to be spread abundantly over 
forty-six quartos. One gaining fifteen pounds ; the 
other a hundred thousand ducats. One sitting at the 
door of his house, when the sun shone, in a coarse 
coat of gray cloth, and visited only by a few learned 
men from foreign countries; the other followed by 
crowds whenever he appeared, while even children 
shouted after him with delight. It is only since the 
earth has fallen on both that the fame and the honors 
of the Spaniard and the Englishman have been 
changed. He who nearly finished a comedy before 
breakfast now lies motionless in his small niche of 
monumental biography ; and he who, long choosing, 
began late, is walking up and down, in his singing 
robes and with a laurel round his head, in the cities 
of many lands ; having his home and his welcome in 
every devout heart, and upon every learned tongue 
of the Christian world.— Wéillmott’s Pleasures of 
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From the Examiner. 
THE NEWSPAPER STAMP. 


Tue select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the present state and 
py wong of the law relative to newspaper stamps, 
also into the law and regulations relative to the 
transmission of newspapers and other publications 
by post, have made their report. Their recom- 
mendations are simple and decisive. They propose 
to abolish the stamp; to substitute a postage for 
newspapers and all other printed matter, not ex- 
ceeding a penny for a weight equal to that of the 
largest existing newspaper; and to protect the 
original publishers of intelligence with a short 
privilege of copyright. 

The evidence is not yet published, but ‘ the 
proceedings of the committee” appended to the 
report enable us to give some account of the disa- 
greements which appear to have prevailed among 
its members as to the import and value of the in- 
formation received from the witnesses. 

The report as finally adopted differs from the 
draft originally submitted by the chairman, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, which contains no mention of the 
superior facilities possessed by the present mode of 
gratuitous transmission by the stamp over any that 
could be substituted by direct post-office charge, 
and offers no suggestion for any privilege of copy- 
right. These appear to have been concessions 
made to the minority, from whose draft report, as 
prepared by Mr. Rich and rejected by the commit- 
tee, we may compare the very opposite impressions 
produced by the evidence. 

One of the first questions treated is that of the 
difficulty of defining what constitutes news in such 
manner as to render a publication liable to the 
stamp. On this point Mr. Rich accepts without 
misgiving the assurances of the officers of inland 
revenue that they have, under the guidance of the 
law-officers of the crown, and guided by preceding 
decisions of the law-courts, practically found no 
difficulty in carrying out the law. On the other 
hand, Mr. Milner Gibson avers that the officers of 
the Board of Inland Revenue have proved them- 
selves quite unable to define the character of the 
intelligence which may legally be published on un- 
stamped paper, and denies that the practice of the 
board has been uniform as to the kind of publica- 
tion on which they have felt themselves bound from 
time to time to enforce the stamp. As this in 
some degree is a question of fact we must remark 
that what Mr. Rich accepts for proof is not by any 
means satisfactory. A case pending in the Court 
of Exchequer seems to show that however easy the 
officers of inland revenue may find it practically 
to carry out the law, the learned barons of her 
majesty’s Exchequer find it very difficult practically 
or theoretically to explain it. They have had 
their heads laid together since Easter term to decide 
whether or not Mr. Dickens’ Household Narrative 
is subject to the duties claimed by the board ; and 
Mr. Baron Parke announced the other day that 
their opinion is divided, and that judgment must 
therefore stand over till after the long vacation. 

But without the help of this fact the statement, 
of the board officials sufficiently indicate the loose 
and undetermined state of the law professing to define 
what is or is not news within the meaning of the 
statute. The solicitor draws’a distinction between 
a queen’s speech and a chancellor of the exchequer’s 
speech, pronouncing the first to be news, but 
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making exceptional distinctions for what he calls 
private news, declares that papers addressed to a 
class, and giving only the news or gossip supposed 
to interest that class, or papers established for libel- 
ling individuals and dealing exclusively in calumn 
and slander, are protected from the operation o 
the law. Such a state of legal definition manifestly 
calls for the remedy which would be supplied by 
putting the law into a less disputable state. It is 
certainly not desirable that the board of revenue 
should have the power of determining when to en- 
force and when to dispense with law. 

Mr. Milner Gibson’s report says nothing of the 
effect of the great change of fifteen years ago, in 
the reduction of the stamp duties to a penny, be- 
yond the fact that it caused no deterioration of the 
newspaper press, but on the contrary ‘‘ an improve- 
ment.’’ On this head, however, we find several 
curious details, which appear to be well worth atten- 
tion, in the report by Mr. Rich. Taking for the 
purpose of contrast even the limited period of the 
last three years of the old law, we find a hundred 
and sixty-three imprisonments for offences against 
newspaper stamp acts in London alone; and, for 
the same space of time, ending last July, not one 
imprisonment in the whole three kingdoms. A 
comparison of the fines paid in the same respective 
terms shows a precisely similar result. The 
working of the change further appears in the fact, 
that, during the twelve years immediately follow- 
ing, one petition was presented fur additional 
reduction, in 1849 two petitions, in 1850 (when 
the present agitation began) fourteen, and during 
the session now closing a few more than a hundred ; 
whereas, in the last year immediately preceding 
the change, nearly six hundred petitions were sent 
in. But the satisfactory operation of that great 
amendment on the interests of newspapers appears 
yet more forcibly in the large increase of their cir- 
culation, than in any decrease of imprisonments, 
penalties, or petitions connected with them. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two years immediately following 
the peace, amid the vast increase of population 
and wealth which ensued, there had scarcely been 
a perceptible change in the number or circulation 
of newspapers. The only rise in the stamps issued 
was from twenty-eight thousand to thirty-four. 
During the fifteen years elapsed since the reduction 
of the duty the rise has been from thirty-four to 
ninety-two thousand. 

The evidence of the various witnesses appears 
to have been quite as much opposed as we find the 
language of the two reports to be on the point of 
the respective advantages of transmission through 
the post by means of a stamp and transmission by 
means of a postage charge. The latter appears 
the more advantageous mode to Mr. Gibson, and 
the informants on whom he most relies. He 
points out that newspapers do not practically enjoy 
such favorable terms for transmission by post as 
other printed matter, for whilst every copy of their 
impression, whether posted or not, is subject to the 
stamp, other publications up to a certain weight 
are allowed to stamp only so many copies as they 
may wish to post; and he remarks that in cases 
where the post is little used, ‘as in provincial 
papers more especially,”’ the compulsory stamp on 
every copy can be viewed in no other light than 
that ofatax. He remarks also on another anomaly, 
which is very properly recommended to be abolished, 
by which the stamp is not allowed to carry the 
paper free in the London district without payment 
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vantages unavoidably incident to the management 
of the post-office itself, by which in many cases the 
stamp is paid where no postal advantages are re- 
ceived, and in other cases the stamp is not paid 
when postal advantages are obtained, Mr. Gibson, 
abolishing the stamp, would have each transmission 
of newspapers charged at the rate of a penny for 
each packet, as a much more just and equitable 
mode than the system now in use. 

On the other hand the editor of our able contem- 
porary, the Scotsman, told the committee that he re- 
garded the penny stamp as a favorable arrangement 
for newspapers on the whole ; not considering it 
as a tax, but as a payment made to the post-office 
for services which he does not think could be so 
efficiently performed in any other way for much 
more cost. This view of the matter is strongly 
confirmed by Mr. Smith, ‘‘ the head of a London 
nevspaper agency firm which has been established 
for the last sixty years, and which transmits about 
one seventh of all the London daily papers ;”’ and 
it is upon a part of the subject not generally very 
clearly understood that Mr. Smith’s evidence ap- 
pears to be particularly valuable. It is supposed 
that the post-office transmission of newspapers has 
been of late years much superseded by the early 
railway trains and other private agencies now in 
use. But Mr. Smith shows that the right of gra- 
tuitous re-transmission is what constitutes the real 
value of the penny stamp, and gives to it the practi- 
cal effect of lowering the cost of the newspaper. 
He states that this re-transmission is carried on to 
a ‘* most enormous extent,’’ so as greatly to reduce 
the cost of their newspaper to those least able to 
pay for it. He gives instances where the re-trans- 
mission is so frequent that the cost of the paper is 
reduced to twopence, and even to a penny, while 
the paper itself is nevertheless read by the last 
person in the series on the second morning after 
publication. He adds that the number of persons 
thus by means of the stamp receiving the daily 
papers at a very cheap rate is exceedingly numerous, 
and that the proposed charge of a penny for each 
re-transmission would in fact very probably prevent 
them from taking any paper at all, unless a weekly 
paper. So far the statements of Mr. Smith are 
acknowledged by adoption into the report as pre- 
sented to the house. But in his evidence, in 
further support of the prevalence of this systematic 
and cheapening circulation of newspapers, Mr. 
Smith appears to have stated his belief that most 
of the newspapers published in London pass ulti- 
mately through the post, and to have rated the 
average transmission at even two or three times. 
If this be so, it is obvious that the process of reduc- 
tion of price by means of association and transmis- 
sion through the post-office forms a very important 
part of the inquiry. 

We observe that from it Mr. Rich derives mainly 
the strength of the arguments contained in his 
report against the assumption that the penny stamp 
acts as an impediment to the diffusion of knowledge. 
He infers that by such working of it in practice it 
becomes rather a vehicle by which the earliest and 
most authentic intelligence, together with opinions 
of all shades, is with the utmost regularity dissemi- 
nated at an equable and extremely low price to 
every remotest corner of the empire—by which, in 
fact, at that low price, the choice of the very. best 
papers is placed at the command of every one with- 
out respect to distance or locality. ‘* This,’’ con- 
tinues Mr. Rich, ‘‘ appears to involve the very sub- 
stance and reality of competition. Great as is the 
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number of associated readers now, their number, as 
speed and facilities of communication spread, will 
be still more multiplied ; and it is worthy of remark 
that this multiplication of readers is obtained with- 
out any, or at the most trifling, increase of expense 
in the production of the article read.” 

These are considerations of weight; and, perhaps, 
Mr. Rich might have laid greater stress on the ad- 
vantages of the freedom from local influences result- 
ing from that greater independence of local circula- 
tion which the right of frequent transmission under 
the penny stamp does undoubtedly secure. The 
tendency of the system proposed to be substituted 
would obviously be to restrict the diffusion of 
newspapers, the advantage of the change being 
only entirely attainable where the post-office does 
not intervene; and the remark of one of the 
witnesses quoted in the report strikes us to be worth 
more attention than it appears to have received. 
‘* A new class of journals would spring up, if the 
stamp were repealed, in the smaller towns and 
county districts, and it would be a misfortune that 
there should be local papers of a more petty charac- 
ter than at present exist.”’ 

So manifest, in short, and so various, are the 
advantages of the existing penny stamp measured 
by the value it represents to the newspaper in the 
shape of easy and universal diffusion, that the 
question of its abolition is very much narrowed to 
a consideration of the equivalant advantages that 
could be obtained from the post-office under the 
system proposed as its substitute. We must regard 
the evidence of the post-office authorities, on this 
point, therefore, as of the highest importance. 

We write without the evidence before us, as we 
have said, and there is but scant allusion in the 
adopted report tu the evidence of ‘‘ the post-office 
authorities,” though Mr. Rowland Hill appears to 
have been under examination for a considerable 
time. But the draft report of Mr. Rich enables us 
to supply this deficiency to some extent. In the 
first place it seems, then, that the post-office loses 
so considerably by the transmission of newspapers 
that even the whole of the present duty collected 
(whether the paper goes by post or not) would not 
pay the postage on the papers actually conveyed, 
supposing the postage were charged at the ordinary 
rate. This does not seem to hold out any reason- 
able prospect of the possibility of making up the 
deficiency by a system of penny postage for each 
newspaper, even though an additional penny be 
charged for every subsequent re-transmission. On 
this subject Mr. Rowland Hill is said to have been 
examined at great length, but the maximum reve- 
nue so obtainable he estimated at little more than 
137,000/., and this with confessed misgiving, while 
the sum now raised by the penny stamp is 
350,0007. For more than equivalent, it would 
seem, to the decrease of trouble consequent on the 
right of re-transmission being abolished, would be 
the additional delay, labor, and expense incurred 
for the daily obliteration of the newspaper postage 
stamps—at present of course not necessary. It is 
impossible not to perceive that this part of the case 
for the abolition of the stamp, by the alleged ade- 
quacy of the substitute provided, is very weak and 
inconclusive. 

Upon the question whether the existing price of 
newspapers forms any bar to the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and whether any number of the class 
of penny or three-half-penny papers that could be 
produced without a stamp would induce reading 
and thinking habits among greater numbers of the 
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laboring classes than at present enjoy those advan- 
tages, we shall notnowenter. But great exaggera- 
tion certainly prevails on this subject, and the 
illustrations from the American press are unfortu- 
nate, to say the least. An American witness 
examined appears to have made a sensible remark 
in one of his answers, to the effect that the schools 
create a demand fur newspapers rather than that 
newspapers create a demand for reading. 

Whether the unstamped newspaper could really 
be sold at the low rate alleged is another branch 
of the discussion, on which we cannot just now 
enter. But the advantage of the low charge would 
of course only be felt where the paper is published ; 
each transmission would increase its price; and 
the yes condition accompanying the change 
would sadly deteriorate its quality. ‘* All the 
witnesses conversant with the newspaper press 
who have advocated the abolition of the stamp 
duty,”’ it is remarked in Mr. Rich’s report, ‘‘ have 
admitted the necessity for some legal protection 
against piracy; and this might be found more op- 
pressive to the weaker portions of the newspaper 
press, and more fruitful in misconception, evasion, 
and litigation, than the present duty.’’ There is 
no doubt that such would be the case. Supposing 
that such a law could be enforced, which, without 
doubting for a moment its abstract justice, we do 
not think possible, hardly a particle of news worth 
having could appear till it was not worth reading, in 
the class of papers for whose sole supposed benefit 
the change would have been effected. ‘The majority 
of the committee, unable to resist the justice of the 
claim for copyright arising out of their own proposal, 
have acknowledged also its grave disadvantages 
by the reluctance with which they yielded to Mr. 
Rich’s suggestion. 

The publication of the evidence may perhaps 
induce us to return to a question which involves 
much more than the supposed profits or interests 
of aclass. It is inexplicable to us that the inquiry 
of the committee should have been limited to a 

art of the subject of which the evils are prob- 
ematical, and that the two real and indisputable 
grievances with which newspapers have to contend, 
and which affect other public interests to a grave 
extent, are passed over altogether. The report 
contains no mention of the paper duties or of the 
tax on advertisements. 





From the Spectator. 
A RAMBLE FROM SYDNEY TO SOUTHAMPTON.* 


Tue author of this volume is a lawyer, who 
some years ago was at Sydney, and, his business 
there being finished, he was about to return to 
England. He thought of various ways; but the 
route of India, the Red Sea, and Egypt, was re- 
jected as hackneyed ; the passage by Cape Horn as 
stormy and comfortless ; at last he determined upon 
a passage in a vessel bound for Valparaiso—the 
voyage to which place was quite as disagreeable in 
the so-called Pacific as any other voyage could 
have been. In the vale of Paradise our traveller 
was blinded by dust, and he found things in general 
as little resembling the garden of innocence as well 
could be. However, he remained there awhile, 
and then sailed or steamed along the coast to Pan- 
ama, landing at the ports in his way, and stopping 

* Recollections of a Ramble from Sydney to South- 
ampton, via South America, Panama, the West In- 
dies, the United States, and Niagara. Published 
by Bentley. 
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at Lima. From Panama he crossed the Isthmus ; 
embarked in the mail-boat for Jamaica; thence to 
Cuba ; from Cuba to New Orleans; and then made 
a rapid tour through the whole length of the United 
States. He steamed up the Mississippi and the 
Ohio to Louisville; found his way by various 
modes of conveyance to Washington, hiten, 
Philadelphia, New York; whence he took a trip 
to Niagara, before returning home in a liner. 

The qualities of the author may be inferred from 
so difficult a journey made without any other a 
parent object than that of seeing the world. He 
has a good fund of animal spirits; can rough it 
readily ; has a constitution to endure fatigue, pri- 
vation, and exposure; and can make himself at 
home in such society as turns up in the line of route 
he travels. He has a turn for fun, a keen percep- 
tion, and a rough but vigorous power of descrip- 
tion, set off by cant phrases, which are appropriate 
enough in their place. The Rambles furnish little 
information that is absolutely new, though a good 
deal of it may be new to mere books of travel; but 
they are lively, readable, and full of small adven- 
ture. 

In fact, the volume contains as much of what may 
be called sketches of persons and incidents as of 
the matter which is generally deemed appropriate 
to travelling narratives. There is this difference, 
however, between the common kind of sketches and 
those in this book—these last are real; written to 
convey impressions that have been made by actual 
and somewhat remarkable circumstances upon the 
writer’s mind, not vamped up out of nothings by a 
person bent upon writing. The author is also 
truthful in describing his own impressions ; that is, 
he speaks as he finds, without reference to received 
opinion. Thus, he owns that he was disappointed 
in Niagara, although he saw it under singular cir- 
cumstances—in the early spring, when the ice was 
thawing but not dissolved, and the mighty masses 
of water fell into a partially frozen basin. But 
law and ‘life’? seem to have knocked all sentiment 
out of the Rambler, if he ever had any ; his taste 
lies in another direction. The description of the 
hotel at New Orleans is the best we have seen ; 
indeed, upon the subject of accommodation his in- 
formation is always clear and precise. 


I went first to the St. Charles Hotel, the finest in 
the world. The front consists of a huge granite por- 
tico, ascended by a fine flight of steps on each side, 
and supported on large granite columns. In the cen- 
tre of the building a cupola rises, surmounted by a 
flag-staff. The building itself consists of five large 
wings diverging from the centre, one each side of 
the portico, parallel to the street, and the other three 
extending backwards, equidistant; each of these 
masses of building is uniform, and about four stories 
high. In this hotel they can make up from a thou- 
sand to eleven hundred beds, and during the season, 
the average number of occupants is about seven hun- 
dred. The dining-room is a splendid apartment, with 
four rows of tables, capable of dining fifteen hundred 
people. On entering the portico the visitor finds 
himself in a large hall, which occupies the whole of 
the first floor of the centre of the building, and is 
filled with chairs and tables, well supplied with news- 
papers and pamphlets. The side opposite the en- 
trance is occupied by the bar, a very handsome affair, 
fitted up with plate-glass, and all the necessary requi- 
sites, everything being in the best possible style. At 
one end of the counter stands a huge metal sugar- 
basin, capable of holding at least a loaf of sugar pow- 
dered. Atthe back of the bar is a large board covered 
with hooks, each numbered from one up to five or six 
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hundred ; these hooks are for the keys of the various 
rooms, which are always in the possession of the 
parties occupying them, unless they choose to have 
them hung up on the board, when they go out any- 
where. A book is kept in the bar, in which are en- 
tered the names of all the residents, the date of their 
entering the hotel, and the number of their room, and 
generally the date of their departure ; an excellent 
arrangement which obviates the necessity of asking 
perhaps a stupid waiter or boots, as in England, for 
information regarding the presence or absence of any 
individual in the house. In the hall were seated a 
number of men-servants, whose business it is to watch 
a large board, on which are hung innumerable bobs 
of brass (in six or eight parallel lines, each terminated 
by @ bell,) under as many numbers, and which by 
their shaking indicate the number of the room where 
the party is requiring attendance. Of course, from 
the great number of lodgers, these bobs are going in- 
cessantly. At smaller hotels, where they have not 
servants constantly watching the bells, the barman 

ulls at a handle which communicates with a triangle 
ed somewhere outside, and by certain combinations 
of blows indicates the number of the floor and the 
room of that floor where attendance is required. The 
barmen are surprisingly quick in serving customers ; 
no sooner is a glass of any sort of mixture ordered, 
than it is placed before the party as if by magic The 
foregoing remarks will apply to any hotel in the 
States. 

The ground floor of the portico of the St. Charles is 
occupied by another bar for general customers, the 
entrance leading into the street. Under the portico 
in this hall are two or three shops, one of them a bar- 
ber’s ; a business very much in request in the States, 
as not one American in fifty ever shaves himself, * * 

A dollar amd a half or two dollars per diem is the 
charge at most of the best hotels in the United States ; 
and for this the lodger has breakfast on the table at 
any hour from eight till twelve ; lunch generally from 
one till two ; dinner at four ; tea on the table from 
six till ten, or later ; and in some hotels supper if re- 
quired ; everything of the best description and in pro- 
fusion, and the cooking first-rate; and, besides all 
these things, a comfortable room and attendance, no 
fees to servants, porters, boots, or anybody ; of course 
liquors are not included in the charge. Wineis rather 
an expensive article in the States, and malt liquors 
also ; spirits are cheap. 


Notwithstanding the frequent description of bull- 
fights, the subject has still an interest about it, un- 
less it be altogether marred by the writer. Our 
traveller saw some of this sport at Lima; where 
they have what strikes us as being a novelty and an 
advantage—upright posts are fixed in the centre of 
the ring, just wide enough to allow a man to pass 
through, but too narrow for the bull. The Peru- 
vians have also a kind of mountebank variety. 


The last bull that was admitted had a wooden bar 
fastened across his shoulders, and came tearing into 
the arena with a man on his back, who managed to 
sit there by dint of holding on to this piece of wood. 
The bull kicked and plunged like a mad thing for a 
length of time, and then his rider, to whose shoulders 
two red flags were fastened, slid off and set up a run 
with the bull after him till he arrived at the Presi- 
dent’s box, into which, amidst much shouting and 
cheering, he sprang, and after disengaging the flags 
from his shoulders, and sticking one on each side of 
the President’s seat, he received a gold ounce from his 
excellency, and made his bow. ‘This was the signal 
for the termination of this brutal exhibition. 

The bull, after running round the ring for a short 
time, was driven by the mob into the toril again. 

Unfortunately, none of the vagabonds were killed or 
hurt, the bulls not having been wild enough ; and 
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for this ‘omission on the part of the owners of the 
arena, the government fined ti them, a day or two after- 
wards, in the sum of two hundred dollars. 
thoroughly disgusted with the whole concern. 


I was 


‘¢ Let not a monument give you or me hopes.’’ 
This is the tomb of the conqueror of Peru. 


In the crypt under the high altar are deposited the 
remains of the celebrated Pizarro, who was assassi- 
nated in the palace close by. A small piece of silver, 
dropped into the hand of the sacristan, procured me 
admission into the crypt. Descending a few steps, I 
entered a small place, some twenty feet long, quite 
light and whitewashed, and which smelt and looked so 
much like a comfortable wine-cellar, that I caught 
myself more than once looking round for the bins and 
bottles. The first object that I saw was a large square 
tomb surmounted by the erect figure of an abbot, and 
close by, in a narrow opening in the wall, I noticed 
what appeared to me to be a collection of dusty rags, 
but a closer inspection proved that this was all that 
remained of the renowned conqueror of Peru. He has 
still on him the clothes and shoes which he wore at 
the moment of his assassination. Of course his body 
is nothing but a skeleton covered with dried flesh and 
skin, so that no features are discernible. The body 
is covered with the remains of what was once white 
linen, swathed round him, but the dust of centuries 
has collected on it and turned it to a light brown color, 
and it almost pulverizes when touched. The body is 
placed on 2 narrow piece of plank, in a sloping posi- 
tion, and has been placed in this hole merely to put it 
out of the way. 

The folks in Lima do not think anything of the re- 
mains of poor Pizarro ; and I dare say that a little 
money, judiciously invested, would procure for any 
curiosity-hunter the whole of his remains. 


Our traveller agrees with other writers as to the 
frequent murders and the indifference to human life 
which prevail in the South; but the privilege of 
blood is confined to natives, or at least Englishmen 
are excluded. They might not be tried by the au- 
thorities, but they would be sacrificed to Lynch law 
unless they escaped. It may be said that this 
writer’s observations refer to some years since ; but 
the present doings in California bear him out. The 
Jate examples of summary jurisdiction that we have 
read of in the newspapers have been exercised on 
Englishmen, and the last case for an offence not at 
all proportioned to the penalty. 


The inhabitants of New Orleans (pronounced Or- 
leens by the Americans) are mostly very spare yel- 
low people, with straight dark hair, and generally 
tall. 

Duelling is very common here ; not 2 week passing 
without some one or another getting shot : the matter 
is seldom or never taken up by the authorities ; any 
one doing so might stand a tolerable good chance of a 
ride on a rail, or tarring and feathering, and an inti- 
mation that if he did not leave the place forthwith he 
would be shot—that is, provided the duellists are two 
Americans; should, however, one of the parties be an 
Englishman, and be fortunate enough to kill his ad- 
versary, he must make the best of his way off at once, 
—_ would be set upon and most likely killed him- 
self. 

During my stay there an Englishman was grossly 
insulted by an American, and driven by every means 
to call him out: they met, armed with rifles, and 
were placed fifty yards apart; the American fired 
first, and fortunately missed my countryman ; how- 
ever, he declared his intention of having another shot, 
and taking better aim ; the Englishman was compelled 
in self-defence to take steady aim, and sent his bullet 
crashing through the brain of his adversary ; it went 
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in at his eye, and came out at the other side. The 
Englishman had to decamp forthwith, notwithstanding 
the provocation he had received, and the attempts 
which had been made by him to avoid fighting. 

They think little of human life, and talk as coolly 
of killing a man as of eating their dinners. Iam 
speaking of the young men of the place. One day a 
carter, who had been employed by a merchant, and 
with whom he had had a dispute respecting the car- 
riage of some goods, came into the counting house and 
demanded his money. He wascertainly rather saucy ; 
however, the merchant threw him the amount in dis- 
pute, and then opened his desk, and took out his ‘‘ re- 
volver,’’ and told the man if he did not leave the 
counter instantly, or if he ever dared to enter the door 
again, on any pretext, he would shoot him down. I 
thought to myself, what a sensation there would be in 
England at such an occurrence: it was said as coolly 
and determinedly as possible, and I have no doubt 
whatever, the gentleman meant to carry out what he 
threatened ; the carter, however, made the best of his 
way to the outside, and got off with a whole skin. 





From the Spectator. 
WILSON’S LIFE OF CAVENDISH.* 


Tue object of the Cavendish Society, under 
whose auspices this work appears, is to promote 
the publication of important chemical works at a 
moderate price and without risk to the publishers ; 
an attempt to extend to men of science the advan- 
tages conferred on antiquaries and collectors of 
rare books by the Camden Society and similar as- 
sociations. it was a natural wish on the part of 
the members of the Cavendish Society to place be- 
fore the public a full and authentic account of the 
scientific achievements of the distinguished culti- 
vator of experimental science from whom their 
association takes its name ; and the eagerness with 
which his claim to the discovery of the constituent 
elements of water has of Jate years been contested, 
has naturally led to the undue prominence given in 
Dr. Wilson's work to that dispute. 

Henry Cavendish was one of the most remark- 
able men of his age. Apart altogether from the 
great services he rendered to science, there was 
much about him to awaken interest and excite cu- 
riosity. If ever there was a man who pursued 
knowledge for its own sake, it was he. From 
1753, when he left Cambridge, till 1810, the year 
of his death, his whole time was devoted to obser- 
vation, experiment, and endeavors to combine into 
one coherent view of nature the results of his in- 
vestigations. Singularly undemonstrative, he pro- 
crastinated the publication of his discoveries, and 
many of them he left unpublished in manuscript. 
He was no mere amateur, combining a taste for 
science with mediocrity of talent; no mere dilet- 
tante, shrinking from serious labor. In an age 
which produced a Watt, a Lavuisier, a Davy, his 
high intellectual character was acknowledged by 
the most distinguished of his contemporaries ; and 
the perseverance with which he followed out every 
train of thought or process of observation, the rigid 
accuracy of his calculations, the inventive ingenuity 
with which he devised instruments, and the care 
with which he fashioned and used them, have 


* The Life of the Honorable Henry Cavendish ; 
including Abstracts of his more important Scientific 
Papers, and a Critical Inquiry into the claims of all 
the alleged Discoverers of the Composition of Water. 
A George Wilson, M. D., F. R. S. E., Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Edinburgh. Printed for the Cavendish 
Society. 
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never been surpassed. In social as in intellectual 
life, he shrank from display. A cadet of one of 
the most distinguished and powerful houses of our 
nobility, he resisted every inducement either to 
take part in politics or to mingle in the gay world. 
Yet he was neither uncommunicative nor unfeeling. 
He enjoyed himself in the company of men of pur- 
suits similar to his own ; and his benevolence was 
never appealed to in vain. Not the least singular 
part of his story is the fact, that though absorbed 
in scientific pursuits to the utter forgetfulness of 
personal gain—so much so, that when a conscien- 
tious banker once forced himself into his presence 
to remind him that his balance at the bank was 
very large and might be profitably invested, he 
threatened to withdraw it if ever he were troubled 
by such a representation again—he fell into the 
possession of great property, and died enormously 
rich. It would be a curious subject of inquiry to 
trace the influences which formed such a character 
in such circumstances. Dr. Wilson has bestowed 
praiseworthy industry to trace the private history 
of Cavendish, yet with less success than could 
have been wished. There were great difficulties 
in the way. His retired habits withdrew him 
from the notice of contemporaries; he was too 
much engrossed with physical science to indulge in 
the vanity of autobiographical records; and the 
survivors of those who knew him living, to whom 
Dr. Wilson could apply for information, only knew 
him late in life, when men in his habits become in 
a great measure a sealed book to the younger men 
around them. Yet we cannot but think that 
more might have been done to throw light on his 
character and the incidents of his life. Dr. Wilson 
does not appear to us always to have struck into 
the best path of inquiry. For example, he wastes 
considerable space on gossip about Cavendish’s re- 
mote ancestors—such as Wolsey’s gentleman 
usher, and the notorious ‘*‘ Bess of Hardwicke”’ ; 
yet he passes altogether without notice the fact 
that Thomas Hobbes was the tutor of two success- 
ive Earls of Devonshire, the confidential adviser of 
the mother of the second, and in old age the hon- 
ored inmate of his house. Such a connection 
could scarcely fail to give a bias to the tastes and 
pursuits of the family. In fact, we find that Caven- 
dish’s father possessed the same tastes though not 
the same talents as his son. 

Dr. Wilson has been more successful in his in- 
vestigation of the ‘* watercontroversy.”” A deeper 
interest attaches to this dispute than the mere 
attribution of priority in the discovery of the 
composition of water to one or other of the three 
principal claimants, Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoi- 
sier. A right understanding of the connection of 
these three great. men with this important discovery 
is indispensable to correct views of the progress of 
chemical science. 

The second half of last century was remarkable 
for the enthusiasm and indefatigable industry with 
which experiments in chemical analysis were pros- 
ecuted. It was still more remarkable for the revo- 
lution gradually effected in the course of this 
experimentalizing in the mode of conceiving the 
physical phenomena of the universe. While ob- 
serving and recording the phenomena of electricity, 
analyzing and distinguishing the various gases, ex- 
perimenting upon combustion and observing its phe- 
nomena, men were insensibly led to entirely new con- 
ceptions of matter and itscombinations. The linger- 
ing theory of four elements—fire, air, earth, and 
water—was finally exploded ; and in lieu of it was 
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substituted the prevailing theory of matter present- 
ing itself to the sense in three different conditions 
—the solid, the fluid, and the gaseous. It was by 
a slow and often half-conscious process that men 

d from the former mode of conceiving physical 
phenomena to the latter; and a correct statement 
of the parts taken by Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoi- 
sier, in establishing the compound nature of water, 
tends to place in a striking point of view the manner 
and means by which this intellectual revolution 
was accomplished. 

Cavendish published nothing before 1766 ; but 
his experimental note-book has been preserved, 
and it shows beyond a doubt that as early at least 
as 1764 he was engaged in experiments on the 
gases. From that time till 1788, it can be proved 
from his manuscripts and printed papers that he 
was closely engaged in a multiplicity of experi- 
ments on electricity, combustion, congelation, and 
the gases. All these experiments had a recipro- 
cal bearing on each other, and gradually led him 
on to new views of the composition of many of the 
various substances cognizable by the senses. 

As early as 1766, Cavendish had examined and 
described, with greater accuracy and precision than 
any of his predecessors, hydrogen and carbonic acid 
gas, and the gases evolved during fermentation 
and putrefaction. In 1767, he had analyzed 
the water of the spring in Rathbone Place, and 
pointed out the important agency of the fixed air 
in that water in holding various earths in solution. 
Before 1783, he had ascertained that the propor- 
tions of nitrogen and oxygen in atmospheric air are 
invariable. It was in the course of these investi- 
gations that he was led to make the experiments 
by which he discovered the composition of water. 

In 1776, Volta, and after him Warltire and 
Priestley, exploded in a close vessel a mixture of 
**inflammable air’? and common atmospheric air, 
by means of the electric spark. Warltire ob- 
served, that after the explosion “‘ there appears 
through almost the whole of the receiver a fine 
powdery substance like a whitish cloud, and the air 
in the glass is left perfectly noxious.’’ Macquer, 
who repeated the experiment in the same year, saw 
the ‘‘ whitish cloud’’ condense in liquid drops, 
which, being colorless and tasteless, he assumed 
to be water. Neither Warltire nor Macquer in- 
quired further into the generation of this moisture 
or its composition, and Priestley took no notice of 
it whatever. 

In the summer of 1781, Cavendish, in the course 
of his experiments on atmospheric air, thinking 
this appearance of moisture ‘ likely to throw great 
light on the subject he had in view,’’ thought it 
‘* well worth examining more closely.”’ To this 
end, he instituted two sets of experiments, one with 
hydrogen and air, the other with hydrogen and 
oxygen. These mixtures he kindled both by the 
electric spark and by simple combustion. He col- 
lected the moisture in sufficient quantities to ana- 
lyze it. He thus satisfied himself that when one 
volume of oxygen is mixed with less than two 
volumes of hydrogen, and the mixture fired in a 
close vessel, all the gas ceases to be gas, anda 
liquid, which on examination proved to be water, 
is left in its place, occupying a space immensely 
less than the gas, but possessing a weight exactly 
identical. He found that the water thus produced 
was sometimes mixed with an acid; he discovered 
that this was uniformly nitric acid; and he de- 
tected the impurities in the gases employed to 
which its presence was owing. The conclusion 
drawn by Cavendish from these experiments he 
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OF CAVENDISH. 
has expressed in two ways. 


In one place he 
says—‘' By this experiment it appears that this 
dew is plain water; and, consequently, that all the 
inflammable air, and about one fifth of the common 


air, are turned into pure water’’ ; and again—*‘ wa- 
ter consists of dephlogisticated air united to phlo- 
giston.”” It is clear from the context, and from the 
rest of Cavendish’s writings, that by ‘* dephlogis- 
ticated air’? he means oxygen ; that by phlogiston 
he means what he elsewhere calls ‘* inflammable 
gas’’; and that the special ‘‘ inflammable gas’”’ 
spoken of on this occasion was that which was 
‘* procured from zinc, as it was in all my experi- 
ments, except where otherwise expressed,’’ or 
in other words hydrogen. 

Let us now turn to Watt. He made no experi- 
ments himself ; he merely inferred the composition 
of water from reports which Priestley made to him 
of some experiments. These experiments were 
made in 1783, and were avowedly a mere repetition 
of those made by Cavendish in 1781. Priestley 
was impressed with an idea that water could be 
converted into common air. In his paper read to 
the Royal Society in June, 1783, he says—* Still 
hearing of many objections to the conversion of 
water into air, I now gave particular attention to 
an experiment of Mr. Cavendish’s concerning the 
| reconversion of air into water, by decomposing it 
in conjunction with inflammable air.’’ It is clear, 
from these words, that Priestley had not correctly 
apprehended the result of Cavendish's experiments 
or the inference he drew from them. Again, it 
appears that the inflammable gas used by Priestley 
was not hydrogen : he tells us that it was prepared 
from ‘ perfectly-made charcoal.” It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, that Priestley could have obtained 
the same results as Cavendish. He did not con- 
duct his experiments in a way to enable him to 
show that he had obtained the same results. He 
neither weighed the gas before nor the liquid after 
combustion ; nor did he analyze the liquid. Finally, 
he afterwards gave up the results of his experi- 
ment as uncertain. 

From such unsatisfactory and inconclusive data 
was Watt’s conclusion drawn. In March, 1783, 
he wrote to Gilbert Hamilton—** He (Priestley) 
puts dry dephlogisticated and dry inflammable 
air into a close vessel, and kindles them by elec- 
tricity. No air remains, at least if the two were 
pure ; but he finds on the side of the vessel a 
quantity of water, equal in weight to the air em- 
ployed.”” In April, 1783, Watt wrote to Dr. 
Black—‘‘ Dr. Priestley has made many more ex- 
periments on the conversion of water into air ; and I 
believe I have found out the cause of it, which I 
have put in the form of a letter to him, and which 
will be read at the Royal Society with his paper 
on the subject.”” Watt’s inference was drawn not 
from Priestley’s paper read to the Royal Society, 
but from an account given to him in a private let- 
ter. That letter, it is clear from the terms used 
by Watt in writing to Hamilton, must have stated 
the results of Cavendish’s experiments in such a 
manner that they could not be distinguished from 
the results of his own. Cavendish, who used hy- 
drogen, had produced water weight for weight of 
the mixed gas consumed. Priestley, who did not 
use hydrogen, could not have obtained the same 
result. Watt’s inference was borne out by Caven- 
dish’s experiment, not by Priestley’s. att, in 
short, drew in 1783 the same general conclusion 
from the experiments of Cavendish that Cavendish 
himself had drawn in 1781, but with this difference : 
Watt had been led to believe that water was pro 
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duced by the mixture of a combustion of oxygen 
mixed with an “inflammable gas’’; but he did 
not know which of the many inflammable gases, 
and he did not know the quantities in which the 
gases required to be mixed: Cavendish knew that 
water was produced by the combustion of a mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion of 
one volume of the former to less than two of the 
latter. Watt’s was a felicitous conjecture from 
vague and incorrect data: Cavendish’s was a cer- 
tain deduction from accurate, reiterated, conclusive 
experiments. In fine, Cavendish demonstrated in 
1781 what Watt only guessed in 1783. 

How then has the controversy arisen ag 
from a misunderstanding on the part of Watt. He 
had not understood, from Priestley’s confused 
account of the results of his own and Cavendish’s 
experiments, that the inference which immedi- 
ately suggested itself to him had already been 
drawn and demonstrated by Cavendish. When, 
therefore, he was informed (by De Luc) that in a 
paper by Cavendish, read to the Royal Society 
subsequently to the date of the letter in which he 
stated his inference, an hypothesis similar to his 
own was expressed in similar terms, he jumped at 
the conclusion that Cavendish must have taken the 
idea from him. It is important to observe that 
neither Watt nor Cavendish made a public appeal 
to their scientific contemporaries to decide on their 
respective claims to priority of discovery. Caven- 
dish does not appear to have said anything on the 
subject; and Watt’s complaints are confined to 

rivate letters, between 1783 and 1786. In the 
2tter vear, and subsequently, we find Watt and 
Cavendish on the most friendly terms. Does this 
not warrant the conclusion, that these two great 
men, after a private explanation, had discovered 
that neither had attempted to wrong the other; and 
remained satisfied, Cavendish with the reputation 
of his admirably instituted and successfully con- 
ducted experiments, Watt with the reputation of 
his sagacious inference ? 

Embittered and prolonged controversy on the sub- 
ject was reserved ior a later day, when family van- 
ity inclined Watt’s descendants to advance an un- 
tenable claim for him on the strength of private let- 
ters written under a misconception; when Arago, 
seduced by a disposition to indulge in new and 
striking statements, adopted their story; and when 
the clannish tendencies of Scotch littérateurs and 
men of science made them side with the Scots- 
man against the Englishman. 

The claims of Lavoisier are more easily disposed 
of. There can be no doubt that Lavoisier’s first 
attempt to produce water by the combustion of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen was made after he had received 
from Blagden a minutely detailed account of Caven- 
dish’s experiments and conclusions. But to La- 
voisier is due the merit of having been the first to 
decompose water into its elements. Cavendish 
established the compound nature of water by a 
synthetical process; Lavoisier corroborated his 
conclusions by an analytical process. Nor does 
this express fully the merits of the great French 
chemist. He had previously emancipated himself 
from the phlogiston theory, which held both Caven- 
dish and Watt in its trammels to the last. The 
new nomenclature of Lavoisier presented the theory 
of the composition of water in a more clear and intel- 
ligible form than that of Cavendish or Watt could 
do. Cavendish’s discovery of the composition of 
water, when engrafted on the better theory of La- 
voisier, obtained additional significance, and for the 
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first time became to its full extent susceptible of 
being made ancillary to further advances in chem- 
ical discovery. 

Full and conclusive evidence in support of these 
positions will be found in Dr. Wilson’s work ; which, 
besides being an able and exhaustive elucidation of 
a disputed chapter in the history of chemistry, is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of that 
remarkable character, Cavendish; though it still 
leaves in some measure incomplete the biography of 
one of the most indefatigable, exact, inventive, and 
scrupulously truthful of the experimental philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century. 





From the Spectator. 


THE STATE OF MAN SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
PROMULGATION OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Tuis essay forms one of the well-known series 
of ‘*Small Books on Great Subjects,’ and is 
among the best that has yet appeared. The object 
is interesting and important: the execution broad, 
liberal, learned, sensible. The author has looked 
at the history and social condition of the Roman 
empire from the time of Augustus to the death of 
Constantine with a calm and discriminating eye. 
The corrupt state of morals in ancient society at 
the coming of Christ—the gradual growth of 
Christianity, and its effects upon the minds of men, 
whether they did or did not embrace it—the conduct 
of the emperors, the provincial rulers, and the 
people towards the Christians, and the conduct and 
opinions of the Christians themselves, with the un- 
favorable change that severe persecution and 
increasing political power made in their character— 
are all exhibited with clearness and impartiality. 
In the compass of a pocket volume the reader has 
the pith of three centuries of Roman history, and 
that not merely a comprehensive digest, but pos- 
sessing novelty from the purpose of the author. 

This purpose, when completed according to his 
idea, will be a sort of religious history of the civil- 
ized peoples of the world, tracing ‘* the reciprocal 
effect of Christianity on the people and the laws, 
and of these on Christianity ;”’ at the same time 
these reciprocal effects will have to be considered 
upon peoples not Christian—as the Saracens and 
other Mahometan conquerors. A leading feature 
in the work will be ecclesiastical history of a some- 
what novel kind, if we may judge from the intro- 
duction of the author. He will ‘‘ endeavor to give 
a fair view of the doctrines and customs of the 
Church in every century from contemporary 
writers, and thus afford the reader means of judging 
for himself on those questions of ancient practice 
which are now so often mooted ; he will then see 
how much of the doctrines and ceremonies now 
held to be of importance in different churches can 
be traced to apostolic authority, how much to 
= usage, and how much to later innovation.”’ 

litical events, and the condition of the people 
where it can be traced, will be exhibited, that the 
reader may ‘“‘ judge how far the institutions of 
those times are suitable to our own, or likely to 
have been established by men anxious for the 
welfare of mankind in the nineteenth century.”’ 
In fact, the doctrines of professed Christianity 
will be compared with Scripture, and the dogmas 
and discipline of the churches examined both by 
history and reason. This, it is evident, will be 


* On the State of Man Subsequent to the Promul- 
gation of Christianity. Published by Pickering. 
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done in a devotional and reverent spirit, for such 
are characteristics of the author, but with an utter 
disregard to established prejudices or received 
ideas, and with a firm opposition to merely theo- 
logical or popular cant. How far this will recom- 
mend the writer to any party, remains to be seen. 
The quotations from the ‘‘A pologies’’ of the early 
Fathers as to the opinions and practices of their 
times tell strongly against the Romanists, but we 
think the passages from Justin Martyr and Ireneus 
(pages 119, 120) rather point to an early belief in 
transubstantiation, notwithstanding the ingenious 
interpretation of the author. The fullowing pas- 
sages on the popular ideas of religion in every age 
are as likely to be unpopular now with a certain 
class as in the periods referred to. The writer is 
speaking of the universality and importance of re- 
ligion. 





But though unaltered and unalterable in its simple 
truths, man varies in his power of apprehending these 
truths. The imagination of the unscientific man 
stretches with difficulty to the ideas of eternity and 
infinity ; his brain becomes weary of the exertion ; 
and whatever terms he may use, or whatever creed-he 
subscribes to, his thoughts cling to earthly and visible 
things ; the God of his imagination has the attributes 
and feelings of an earthly sovereign ; ceremony takes 
the place of soul-felt communion with the Deity ; and 
if the grossness and ignorance of the multitude be 
very great, idolatry in some of its forms will take the 

lace of spiritualized worship. Such was the case 
fore the promulgation of Christianity ; yet as soon 
as the sages of Greece began to investigate the nature 
of the First Cause, with minds trained by mathemati- 
cal and scientific research, the simple and eternal 
truths of religion again became visible to them, and 
put them at variance with an age too gross to under- 
stand or receive their refined doctrines. 

What happened then must happen always ; the man 
of science and the deep thinker will arrive at a sim- 
plicity and spirituality of belief which to a less trained 
mind appears like unbelief, because, in the deep 
thinker, the imaginative and visible part of religious 
life is postponed to those earnest communings of spirit 
with spirit which are the real dwellings of God in the 
human soul. The first Christians were termed Athe- 
ists by the heathen, because no statue graced their 
places of worship, or received their homage as the 
representative of some divine attribute ; in modern 
Italy the same term is bestowed on those who doubt 
the almighty power of the Virgin or the Pope ; and in 
modern England, he who finds that the Bible contains 
mistakes in natural science and in chronology, and 
who hints that if the words of Scripture had been all 
and every divinely inspired, the Deity, to be consist- 
ent, should have protected them from the mistakes of 
transcribers—that therefore the thousands of various 
readings make a prima facie case against the verbal 
inspiration of those works, and the mistakes in chro- 
nology, &c., a further case against their complete 
inspiration—if I say, any scientific man who cannot 
avoid seeing this, but who in nowise finds his religious 
faith thereby shaken, ventures to record his opinion 
publicly, he is instantly attacked with injurious 
epithets by those whose minds cannot stretch to the 
same degree of spiritualism ; and however his life 
may give evidence of the best fruits of Christianity, 
he is called a Rationalist and an Infidel. 

This is no time for shrinking from questions of this 
nature; if Christianity be true, it must have in itself 
the power of developing that spiritualism which is the 
highest privilege of man, and of which the highest 
intellects most feel the need ; and to endeavor to tie 
down the free mind of England to the forms and cer- 
emonies of a bygone age, and a slavish dependence on 
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the dicta of a self-constituted and irresponsible tribu- 
nal, is as unwise as it is futile. 

The consequence to us would be no less fatal than 
the persecution of the philosophers was to Greece. 
They compounded for a quiet life by keeping their 
opinions to themselves, and the people sank dee 
and deeper in ignorance and gross vice, till the spirit 
of the nation rotted away, and Athens and Sparta 
existed only in name; and thus in England, if the 
call of the people for less of ceremony and more of 
vital Christianity, be met by more of form and less of 
spirit, while those who see their way more clearly are 
silenced by clamor, the minds of men will be em- 
bittered ; the leaders of ‘science, as in France and 
Germany, will become the leaders of revolution ; and 
the people, plunged in ignorance and vice, caring 
nothing for a ministration in the church which they 
cannot understand, and finding nothing in vestments 
and forms which can satisfy the straightforward 
sense of an age of practical science and commerce, 
will follow these leaders, and endeavor to establish 
something more suited to the times. 


As yet, however, the author has hardly reached 
points that are likely to give rise to much difference 
of opinion among Protestants at least ; for although 
he defends most of the Roman emperors, or rather 
explains the causes of the persecutions carried on 
under their rule, yet he follows the general opinion 
as to the merits of the martyrs and the cruelties 
attending their martyrdom. The volume before 
us is a view of the moral and social condition of 
the empire during the first three centuries after 
Christ, and a history of Christianity during the 
same period ; public events being noticed no further 
than as they relate to one or the other of these 
subjects. It is when the progress of the work 
shall bring the writer to the middle ages that he 
will be likely to give most offence to the Romanists ; 
and the Protestants, whether Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, or Dissenters, are scarcely likely to be 
pleased with his reviews of their conduct in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or perhaps 
even now. 





From the Examiner. 


Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of Monarch 
in France. (Concluding part of the first vol- 
ume.) Vizetelly and Co. 


We have here the completion of Lamartine’s 
first volume, which we find even more interesting 
(perhaps by some it will be thought more apocry- 
phal) than the opening portion. It contains a re- 
trospect of the lives and characters of the principal 
members of the royal family of France as passed 
and formed during their years of exile. The favor- 
able tone adopted more or less to all of them will 
not surprise the reader who has any forecast of the 
moral which the historian is obviously prepared to 
draw from the strange story he is telling. But we 
must confess we were hardly prepared for this fine 
and flattering picture of Louis Bixhuit as he emerged 
from his retreat at Hartwe?l. 


Being a man of reflection, and divested of those 
prejudices of birth and education which influenced his 
brother, his nephews, and his courtiers, he had an 
extent of thought on a level with the horizon which 
was opening before him. Had he been more alone, he 
would have had greater freedom and strength of opin- 
ion ; but the circle in which he lived cramped his 
thoughts ; and he was obliged to feign, out of com- 
plaisance and indulgence for his household, more 





hatred and contempt for the Revolution than he really 
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felt. He was in reality very well inclined to pardon a 
revolution which would bestow upon him a throne, and 
would codperate with him for its consolidation by the 
influence of the new political spirit. His mind had 
been regenerated by reflection, in proportion as his 
body had grown old in years ; he was a king of the 
past, but a man of the present time : his memory was 
one of routine, and his presentiment that of genius. 
Providence seemed to have formed and reserved him 
with the design of connecting the past and the future, 
to conceive a Restoration, and to fail in it, not from 
a want of understanding, but from the fault of his 


ame. 

He exhibited to observation, in his external appear- 
ance, the struggle of two nations and two tendencies 
in his mind. His costume was that of the old regime, 
absurdly modified by the alterations which time had 
introduced in the habits of men. He wore velvet 
boots, reaching up above the knees, that the rubbing 
of the leather should not hurt his legs, (frequently 
suffering from gout,) and to preserve at the same time 
the military costume of kings on horseback. His 
sword never left his side, even when sitting in an easy 
chair—a sign of the nobility and superiority of arms, 
which he wished always to present to the notice of the 
gentlemen of his kingdom. His orders of chivalry 
covered his breast, and were suspended with broad 
blue ribands over his white waistcoat. His coat of 
blue cloth participated by its cut in the two epochs, 
whose costumes were united in him—half court, half 
city. Two little gold epaulets shone upon his shoul- 
ders, to recall the general by birth in the king. His 
hair, artistically turned up, and curled by the imple- 
ment of the hairdresser on his temples, was tied behind 
with a black silk riband, floatingon hiscollar. It was 
powdered in the old fashion, and thus concealed the 
whiteness of age under the artificial snow of the toilet. 
A three-cornered hat, decorated with a cockade and a 
white plume, reposed on his knees, or in his hand. 
He seemed desirous of preserving upon all his person 
the impression and public notice of his origin and of his 
time, that in seeing him the present age might look up, 
with material glance as well as with the eye of thought, 
to the foot of the throne, and that ceremonials should 
command respect through astonishment. He gener- 
ally continued in a sitting posture, and only walked 
occasionally, supported on the arm of a courtier or a 
servant. 

But if his antique costume, and the infirmities of 
the lower part of his body, recalled the decay of the 
past century, and the debilitating advance of age, it 
was not the same with respect to his general aspect. 
The serenity of his countenance was astonishing ; the 
beauty, the nobility, and the grace of his features 
attracted the regard of all. It might be said that 
time, exile, fatigue, infirmity, and his natural corpu- 
lence had only attached themselves to his feet and his 
trunk, the better to display the perpetual and vigor- 
ous youth of his countenance. The observerin study- 
ing never got tired of admiring it. His high forehead 
was a little too much inclined to the rear, like a sub- 
siding wall ; but the light of intelligence played upon 
his broad convexity. His eyes were large and of azure 
blue, prominent in their oval orbits, luminous, spark- 
ling, humid, and expressive of frankness. His nose, 
like that of all the Bourbons, was aquiline, his mouth 
partly open, smiling, and finely formed. The outline 
of his cheeks was full, but not so much as to efface the 
delicacy of form and the suppleness of muscle. The 
healthy tint and the lively freshness of youth were 
spread over his countenance. He had the features of 
Louis XV. in all their beauty, lit up with an intelli- 
gence more expanded and a reflection more concen- 
trated, wherein majesty itself was not wanting. His 
looks alternately spoke, interrogated, replied, and 
reigned, pointing inwards, as it were, and displaying 
the thoughts and sentiments of his soul. The impres- 
sion of these looks was, like a thousand others, en- 
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graved in the memory, and there was no occasion for 
speech to make them easily recognized. At any ex- 
pression displayed upon his countenance, at once 
pensive and serene, abstracted and present, command- 
ing and general, severe and attractive, no one could 
say, ‘‘This is a sage, a philosopher, a politician, a 
pontiff, a legislator, or a conqueror;’’ for the repose 
of nature and the majesty of quietude removed all 
resemblance to those professions, which wrinkle and 
make pallid the features; but one would say, * "Tis a 
king !’’ but ’t is a king who has not yet experienced 
the cares and lassitude of the throne; ’tis a king who 
is preparing to reign, and who anticipates nothin 
but pleasure from the throne, the future, and naskiad 
in general. 

Such was the king at Hartwell, on the eve of the 
day on which Providence sought him in his exile to 
restore him to royalty. 


The description of the youth of the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme is a supplementary page to Lamar- 
tine’s history of the Revolution, marked with all 
the vividness and interest of that extraordinary 
book. We quote some portions of it. 


The day after that on which her aunt, Madame 
Elizabeth, the young sister of Louis XVI. had suffered 
on the scaffold, in the twenty-ninth year of her age, 
amidst the respect of the forty companions of her exe- 
cution, who kissed her hand before they offered their 
necks to the executioner, the young princess, then 
under fifteen years of age, inquired of all the gaolers 
for her mother and her aunt, without the least suspi- 
cion that she was separated from them by death. She 
thought they were in another prison, or detained by 
the interrogatories of a tribunal. She was in hopes 
that the door of the tower of the Temple, on opening, 
would restore them to her solitude and to her tender- 
ness. The gaolers were not cruel enough to undeceive 
her. Time alone and prolonged absence revealed to 
her the dreadful truth. She asked permission to send 
to them the clothes and linen which the two victims 
had left in the press of their chambers; the gaolers 
were affected, and held their tongues. The poor child 
was astonished, and began to suspect that her mother 
and her aunt had no further occasion for their prison 
clothes in this world. She melted into tears, without, 
however, entirely despairing of their return. This 
hope subsiding day after day and month after month, 
in addition to the melancholy faces of the gaolers, at 
length convinced her that she must hope no more. 

Her mother and her aunt, on leaving the prison, 
had said to her, “‘If we do not return you must ask 
the Commune of Paris for a woman to assist you in 
the dungeon, that you may not be alone amongst all 
these men.’’ She obeyed out of deference, to them she 
says, but without any hope that her request would be 
granted by her hardened masters. They told her, in 
fact, that she had no occasion for a woman to dress 
her before those walls. They affected to think that 
her loneliness and despair would drive her to suicide, 
which the piety of the young girl looked upon as the 

test of crimes. They accordingly took away from 
her those little knives which were at that time in use 
to remove the powder from the foreheads of ladies, her 
scissors, her needles, a bodkin, and even the most 
harmless implements of iron or steel requisite for 
female work, by which she might have relieved the 
idleness of her solitude, or mended her clothes, which 
were now in rags. They took from her even the flint 
and steel, with which she could occasionally dispel the 
darkness, and cheer her long sleepless nights; but even 
light seemed a luxury of heaven too great for the 
young captive, and she was forbidden to light the stove 
which warmed her prison. 

The only consolations she enjoyed were sleep, the 
sight of heaven by day through the bars of her prison 
window, and a few visits to the dauphin, her brother, 
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a captive in a neighboring dungeon, already reduced 
by sickness and the ferocity of his ians. The 
turnkeys who conducted her in these visits were some- 
times moved to pity, and were merciful, but often 
inebriated and brutal. The appearance and conver- 
sation of her brother only served to increase her con- 
sternation. 

This child, eleven years of age, (auspiciously born, 
and, when he entered the prison, beautiful as his 
mother,) was reduced, fallen away, and prematurely 
faded. He had been torn at too juvenile an age from 
the care of his mother and the affection of his father, 
and delivered over to paid fanatics, to kill in him 
what they called the Young Wolf of the throne. He 
had been taught obscene songs, and popular insults 
against his own family, his innocent hand had even 
been forced to sign an incestuous deposition against 
his own mother, the impious meaning of which he did 
not comprehend. They had brutalized him, not only 
to dethrone him, but to deprive him even of his 
childish innocence and human intelligence. 

** This poor child,’’ wrote his sister, ‘* lay wallow- 
ing in his infected dungeon, amidst filth and rags. It 
was swept out only oncea month. His sense of feelin 
was obliterated ; he had a horror of the place, an 
lived like an unclean reptile in a common sewer. 
Nobody came near, but at the hour they brought him 
his nourishment ; some bread, lentils, and a morsel 
of dried meat in an earthen porringer, but never fruit 
or wine. Such was the food of the child in his lonely 
cell. After the death of Robespierre these brutalities 
were softened in some degree, but they were still 
frightful.”’ 

** We found him,”’ said Harmand, representative for 
La Meuse, “‘ in a little dungeon, without any other 
furniture than an earthen stove, which communicated 
with the next room. In this place was his bed. The 
prince was sitting before a little square table, on 
which were scattered some playing-cards ; some bent 
into the forms of boxes-and little chests ; others piled 
up in castles. He was amusing himself with these 
cards when we entered ; but he did not give up his 
play. He was dressed in a sailor’s jacket of slate- 
colored cloth; his head was bare. There was a 
truckle-bed near his, on which slept his keeper, 
Simon, a cobbler, whom the municipality of Paris, 
before the death of Robespierre, had placed in charge 
of him. It is well known that this Simon played 
cruel tricks with the sleep of his prisoner. Without 
any regard for an age when sleep is so imperative a 
want, he repeatedly called him up in the course of 
the night. ‘ Here I am, citizen,’ would the poor child 
reply, bathed in perspiration, or shivering with cold. 
*Come here, and let me touch you,’ Simon would 
exclaim ; and when the hapless captive approached 
him, the brutal gaoler would sometimes give him a 
kick, and stretch him on the ground, crying out, ‘ Get 
to bed, you young wolf!’ 

**I approached the prince ; but our movements 
seemed to make no impression upon him. We begged 
him to walk, to talk, to amuse himself, to reply to the 
doctor whom the Convention had sent to see him ; but 
he listened with indifference, seeming to understand, 
yet making no reply. We were told that since the 
day when the commissioners of the commune had 
obtained from his ignorance infamous depositions 
against his parents, and when he understood the na- 
ture of the crimes and the calamities of which he had 
been thus made the unthinking instrument, he had 
come to a resolution never to speak again, for fear 
they should take advantage of him. ‘I have the 
honor to ask you, sir,’ repeated Harmand to him, ‘ if 
you wish for a dog, a horse, some birds, or one or two 
companions of your own age, whom we will send to 
you? Would you like to go down now to the garden, 
or go upon the towers?” Not a word, not a sign, not 
@ gesture did he return, although his face was turned 
towards me, and he was looking at me with astonished 
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attention.”’ ‘‘ This look of his,’ added the commis- 
sioners, ‘‘ had such a character of resignation and 
indifference, that it seemed to say to us :—‘ After 
having made me depose against my mother, you no 
doubt think of making me depose against my sister. 
For two years you have been killing me, and now that 
my life is gone, of what use are your caresses? finish 
your victim !’ We begged him to stand up ; his legs 
were long and small, his arms slender, his bust short, 
his chest sunk in, his shoulders high and narrow ; his 
head alone was very beautiful in all its details, the 
skin white but without firmness, with long, curling, 
flaxen hair. He could walk with difficulty, and sat 
down after taking a few steps, remaining in his chair, 
and resting his elbows on the table. The dinner 
which was brought to him, ina red earthen porringer, 
consisted of some pulse and six roasted chestnuts, a tin 
plate, with no knife and no wine. We ordered him 
better treatment, and had some fruit brought in to 
improve his meal. We asked him if he was satisfied 
with this fruit, and if he liked grapes, but received no 
answer ; he ate without speaking. When he had 
eaten the grapes we asked him if he would like more, 
but he preserved the same silence. We demanded if 
this obstinate silence had really been preserved since 
the day when that monstrous deposition against his 
mother had been violently forced from him ; they 
assured us that ever since that day the poor child had 
ceased to speak. Remorse had prostrated his under- 
standing.”” 

The young princess, whose prison adjoined that of 
her brother, got a glimpse of him sometimes by the 
indulgence of her gaolers. She saw him perishing, 
and was herself dying with a double agony. Thus 
early was the hapless child slowly travelling towards 
death, like a plant drooping without sun and air. 

**The Convention,’’ she said, ‘‘on hearing of his 
approaching dissolution, sent a deputation to ascertain 
his condition. The commissioners took pity on him, 
and ordered him better treatment. Laurent, a more 
humane man than Simon, the cobbler, whom he had 
succeeded, took down a bed from my room into the 
hole occupied by my brother, his own being full of 
insects. ey bathed the poor fellow, and purified 
him from the vermin with which he was covered ; but 
they still left him in total solitude. I begged of Lau- 
rent to acquaint me with the fate of my mother and 
my aunt, of whose death I was ignorant, and to let 
me know when we should meet again ; but he replied, 
with an air of mystery and compassion, that he had 
no information to give me on that subject. 

‘* The following day some men in scarfs, who came 
to see me, and to whom I put the same question, re- 
plied only by the same silence. They added that I 
was wrong in asking to rejoin my parents, since I was 
very well where I was. ‘Is it not frightful,’ I said to 
them, ‘ to be separated for twelve months from my 
mother and my aunt, without hearing any news of 
them?’ ‘You are not ill?’ said these men. ‘No,’ 
I replied ; ‘but can there be a worse malady than 
that of the heart?’ ‘ Hope,’ they said to me on going 
away, ‘ in the justice and the goodness of the French 
people » ” 

Was this pity, or was it irony? 

Thus passed away days, months, and years, for the 
captive of sixteen, in the Tower of the Temple. At 
the beginning of November, the Convention, in a 
moment of mercy, sent a man with a kind heart to 
Laurent, to take care of the child. His name was 
Gonin, and he acted towards him asa father. The 
poor fellow was at last allowed to have a light in the 
evening in his prison, and Gonin passed whole hours 
with him to amuse him. He took him down some- 
times into a saloon on the first floor of the tower, 
the windows of which, having no shutters, allowed the 
sun to enter, and permitted him to see the leaves ; 
and occasionally he took him into the garden to re- 
cover the use of his legs. But the stroke of death had 
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been given. Gonin might retard his dissolution ; but 
he could not renew the spark of life in this hapless 
victim of four years’ solitude and destitution. The 
winter passed by in this manner with tolerable uni- 
formity ; the princess having been allowed a fire in 
her prison, and being also supplied with the books she 
named, that she might, at least, converse with the 
dead and with her God. She was only debarred from 
all information as to the fate of her parents. 

At the commencement of spring she was permitted, 
from time to time, to ascend to the platform of the 
tower, whence she could see the horizon of Paris, and 
even some of the surrounding country. What were 
her feelings, on perceiving the roofs of the Louvre, 
the Tuileries, the cathedrals, and the palaces of her 
ancestors? Her unfortunate brother, the dauphin, 
was now rapidly dying, but the young princess was 
not permitted to attend upon, or even tosee him. She 
only learned from his gaolers the progress of the 
disease which was consuming this poor child, and 
from whom she was only separated by a partition. 

He died at length without pain, but without utter- 
ing a word, on the 9th June, 1795, in the middle of 
the day. The doctors who attended him in his last 
moments had never seen him until the final hour. 
They could, therefore, only state one fact in their 
report to the Convention, namely, that a sick child 
had been presented to them, under the name of the 
son of Louis XVL., and that this child had died in their 
presence. It does not appear that the young princess 
had been admitted to see her brother during the last 
period of his existence, nor during his illness, nor 
after his death. 


But by far the most impressive passages in the 
volume before us relate to the Duc d’Enghien and 
the circumstances that preceded his murder. La- 
martine vehemently reawakens the sympathies for 
that unhappy prince and al] the antipathies against 
the author of his death. If his facts be correct 
(and here we have again peculiarly to lament the 
absence of cited authorities) he sets at rest all 
question, not simply of d’Enghien’s guilt, but of 
the possibility of any reasonable suspicion of it 
resting on the minds of his murderers. We can 
only quote the conclusion of the narrative—fraught 
with the deepest pathos. 


Harel and Aufort preceded the duke in silence 
down the steps of the narrow winding staircase, which 
descended to a postern through the massy walls of 
this tower. The prince, with an instinctive horror of 
the place, and of the depth beneath the soil to which 
the steps were leading him, began to think they were 
not conducting him before the judges, but into the 
hands of murderers, or to the gloom of a dungeon. 

He trembled in all his limbs, and convulsively drew 
back his foot, as he addressed his guides in front— 
** Where are you conducting me?’’ he demanded with 
a stifled voice. ‘If it is to bury me alive in a dun- 
geon I would rather die this instant.’’ 

*¢ Sir,”’ replied Harel, turning round, * follow me, 
and summon up all your courage.’’ 

The prince partly comprehended him, and followed. 

They at length issued from the winding staircase 
through a low postern, which opened on the bottom 
of the moat, and continued walking for some time in 
the dark, along the foot of the lofty walls of the fort- 
ress, as far as the basement of the Queen’s Pavilion. 
When they had turned the angle of this pavilion, 
which had concealed another part of the moat behind 
its walls, the prince suddenly found himself in front 
of the detachment of the troops drawn up to witness 
his death. The firing party, selected for the execu- 
tion, was separated from the rest ; and the barrels of 
their muskets, reflecting the dull light of some lan- 
terns carried by a few of the attendants, threw a 
sinister glare on the moat, the massy walls, and the 
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newly-dug grave. The prince stopped at a sign from 
his guides, within a few of the firing party. 
He saw his fate at a glance ; but he neither trembled 
nor turned pale. A slight and chilling rain was 
falling from a gloomy sky, and a melancholy silence 
reigned throughout the moat. Nothing disturbed the 
horror of the scene but the whispering and shuffli 
feet of a few groups of officers and soldiers who 
collected upon the parapets above, and on the draw- 
bridge which led into the forest of Vincennes. 

Adjutant Pellé, who commanded the detachment, 
advanced, with his eyes lowered, towards the prince. 
He held in his hand the sentence of the military com- 
mission, which he read in a low, dull voice, but per- 
fectly intelligible. The prince listened, without 
making an observation or losing his firmness. He 
seemed to have collected in an instant all his courage, 
and all the military heroism of his race, to show his 
enemies that he knew how to die. Two feelings alone 
seemed to occupy him during the moment of intense 
silence which followed the reading of his sentence ; 
one was to invoke the aid of religion to soothe his last 
struggle, and the other to communicate his dying 
thoughts to her he was going to leave desolate on 
earth. 

He accordingly asked if he could have the assist- 
ance of a priest, but there was none in the castle ; 
and though a few minutes would suffice to call the 
curé of Vincennes, they were too much pressed for 
time, and too anxious to avail themselves of the night, 
which was to cover everything. ‘The officers nearest 
to him made a sign that he must renounce this conso- 
lation ; and one brutal fellow, from the midst of a 
group, called out, in a tone of irony—‘* Do you wish 
then to die like a capuchin ?’’ 

The prince raised his hand with an air of indigna- 
tion, and turning towards the group of officers and 
gendarmes who had accompanied him to the ground, 
he asked, in a loud voice, if there was any one amongst 
them willing to do him one last service. Lieutenant 
Noirot advanced from the group, and approached him, 
thus sufficiently evincing his intention. The prince 
said a few words to him in a low voice, and Noirot, 
turning towards the side occupied by the troops, said ; 
** Gendarmes, have any of you got a pair of scissors 
about you?’’? The gendarmes searched their cartridge 
boxes, and a pair of scissors was passed from hand to 
hand to the prince. He took off his cap, cut off one 
of the locks of his hair, drew a letter from his pocket, 
and a ring from his finger ; then folding the hair, the 
letter, and the ring in a sheet of paper, he gave the 
little packet, his sole inheritance, to Lieutenant Noirot, 
charging him, in the name of pity for his situation 
and his death, to send them to the young Princess 
Charlotte de Rohan, at Ettenheim. 

This love message being thus confided, he collected 
himself for a moment, with his hands joined, to offer 
up a last prayer, and in a low voice recommended his 
soul to God. He then made five or six paces to place 
himself in front of the firing party, whose loaded 
muskets he saw glimmering at a short distance. The 
light of a large lantern, containing several candles, 
placed upon the little wall that stood over the open 
grave, gleamed full upon him, and lighted the aim of 
the soldiers. The firing party retired a ted po to 
a proper distance, the adjutant gave the word to fire, 
and the young prince, as if struck by a thunderbolt, 
fell upon the earth, without a cry, and without a 
struggle. At that moment the clock of the castle 
struck the hour of three. 

Hullin and his colleagues were waiting in the vesti- 
bule of Harel’s quarters for their carriage to convey 
them back to Paris, and were talking with some bit- 
terness of Savary’s refusal to transmit their letter to 
his master, when an unexpected explosion, resoundin, 
from the moat of the forest gate, made them start an: 
tremble, and taught them that judges should never 
reckon upon anything but justice and their own con- 
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science. This still small voice pursued them through 
their lives. The Duke d’Enghien was no more. 

His dog, which had followed him into the moat, yelled 
when he saw him fall, and threw himself on the body 
of his master. It was with difficulty the poor animal 
could be torn away from the spot, and given to one 
of the prince’s servants, who took him to the Princess 
Charlotte—the only messenger from that tomb where 
slept the hapless victim whom she never ceased to 
deplore. 

hey placed him, dressed as he was, in the grave 
dug under the wall ; and they buried with him his 
money, his watch, his rings, his trinkets, and a chain 
that he wore round his neck. They took nothing from 
the pocket of his coat but the diary of his journey, 
which Hullin put under cover, and addressed to Réal 
for the first consul. * * 

Savary first arrived at Malmaison. The first con- 
sul, who was not a man of early habits, had passed a 
sleepless night of anxiety, and perhaps of remorse. 
He was already in his cabinet, with his secretary 
Menneval, at daybreak. Savary made his report of 
the night’s proceedings, and mentioned his tardy 
meeting with Réal on his return. Reéal then entered, 
and his history recounted the misunderstanding, 
whether accidental or intentional, which had pre- 
vented him from arriving in time at Vincennes. In- 
stead of the explosion of reproaches, of indignation, 
and of anger, that such an execution should call forth 
from such a soul, on learning that they had stained 
his memory and annihilated his virtue, the first 
consul listened to them in silence, without any sign 
of emotion or sorrow, and only said, ‘**Tis well !’’ 
From that time he extended his favors, and never 
ceased to load them with wealth and honors. 

The following day, at the moment when the com- 
mandant Harel was passing over the drawbridge of 
the castle, to settle the account of the inn-keeper of 
Vincennes, who had supplied the supper of the Duke 
d’Enghien, a post-coach with four horses, in which 
were a young lady and an old gentleman, stopped at 
the inn door, where they inquired if a prisoner of 
distinction had not been shut up the evening before 
in the fortress. Ona reply in the affirmative, from 
the boy who had served the supper of the prince, but 
who was ignorant of his name, the young lady and 
her companion got out of the carriage, and looked for 
along time, with moistened eyes, upon the donjon and 
towers of the castle. A rumor afterwards spread 
about that it was the Princess Charlotte, hastening 
from the borders of the Rhine to implore a pardon 
for him that she loved, or to share with him his 

rison. She only arrived in Paris in time to learn his 

eath, and to mourn their eternal separation. 

The first consul had said, **’T is well!’ But 
conscience, equity, and humanity protest alike against 
this satisfaction of a murderer who applauds himself. 
He claimed this crime to himself alone in his revela- 
tions at Saint Helena. Let him then keep it all to 
himself! He has mowed down millions of men by 
the hand of war; and mad humanity, partial against 
itself for what it calls glory, has pardoned him. He 
has slain one alone cruelly, like a coward, in the 
dark, by the consciences of prevaricating judges, and 
by the balls of mercenary executioners, without risk- 
ing his own breast, not as a warrior, but even as a 
murderer. Neither mankind nor history will ever 
pardon him this spilling of blood. A tomb has been 
raised to him under the dome built by Louis XIV. at 
the palace of the Invalides, where the statues of 
twelve victories, hewn out from one solid block of 
granite, harmonizing with the massy pillars which 
support the lofty edifice, seem to stand the sentinels 
of ages around the urn of porphyry which contains 
his bones. But there is in the shade, and seated on 
his sepulchre, an invisible statue which tarnishes and 
blights all the others—the statue of a young man, 
torn by hired nocturnal assassins from the arms of 
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confided, and slaughtered by the light of a lantern at 
the foot of the palace of his sires. People go to visit, 
with a cold curiosity, the battle-fields of Marengo, of 
Austerlitz, of Wagram, of Leipsic, and of Waterloo ; 
they walk over them with dry eyes ; then they are 
shown, at the angle of a wall, round the foundations 
of Vincennes, at the bottom of a trench, a place cov- 
ered with nettles and marshmallows, and they ex- 
claim—‘It is there!’’ with a cry of indignation 
they carry from the spot an eternal pity for the victim, 
and an implacable resentment against the assassin ! 
This resentment is a vengeance for the past ; but 
it is also a lesson for the future. Let the ambitious, 
whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, reflect, that if 
there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and flat- 
terers to excuse them while they reign, there is the 
conscience of humanity afterwards to judge them, and 
pity to detest them. The murderer has but his hour, 
—the victim has all eternity ! 


Generally we think that skill is shown in the 
translation of this book, but yet at times it is singu- 
larly incorrect, even self-contradictory in passages 
(as in the notices of Talleyrand towards the con- 
clusion) ; and it sadly wants proper revision at 
press. ‘The mere pointing in many pages wholly 
obscures the sense. 





Tre Roman Prisons.—The following horrible de- 
scription of the present state of the public prisons in 
Rome is taken from an article on the subject which 
appeared a few days since in the ‘‘ Times,”’ the truth 
of which is vouched for by that journal. After de- 
scribing the form of arrest and preparation for trial, 
the article proceeds thus: The Roman jails are di- 
vided into cells of between 7 and 8 feet square, or, a3 it 
may be desirable to state the exact proportions, of 
8 ft. 11 in. in length, 7 ft. 7 in. in breadth, and 7 ft. 
10 in. in height. In each of these are shut two pris- 
oners, who are thus placed on an allowance of air 
little greater than that required for the consumption 
of one. But this separate incarceration is a privilege 
to be earned only by formidable guilt, or purchased 
by considerable bribes. For the common class of 
prisoners there is one common room, where they lie 
day and night, like negroes in a slave ship, on straw 
too foul for a stable. On provocation given or as- 
sumed, the jailer has the power of inflicting severe 
flogging, or of attaching to the legs of his victims a 
weight of iron so great as almost to incapacitate them 
from moving. Besides these apartments, there are 
others designed to hold ten prisoners each, but for 
which twenty is now considered a fitter complement, 
and in these the single window is so high from the 
ground that the inmates can only obtain a breath of 
air by mounting upon each other’s shoulders in turn. 
Once a month only is any visit allowed from friends 
or relatives, and then in the presence of the jailers 
and with a double iron grating intervening. We have 
confined ourselves to a simple statement of facts with- 
out any comment, but the reader will probably not be 
surprised when we add, that within the space of a 
few days, as credibly reported, six prisoners had died 
of starvation, two had been put in irons for attempt- 
ing suicide, and two had been carried raving to a 
madhouse; Even this, however, is but an imperfect 
sketch of the horrors prevailing. So frightful are 
the practices of these rooms, where the very vilest of 
desperadoes are herded together without any effectual 
supervision, that the political prisoners are glad to 
provoke solitary confinement by any breach of disci- 
pline as an escape from inexpressible pollution. 
Those who remember the stories of convict life which 
almost terrified our government from the system of 
transportation, will be able to imagine the enormities 
of these infamous abodes, and to conclude how com- 
pletely even all that we have described is outdone by 
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From the Examiner, 9th August. 
THE SESSION. 


For the close of every session there is the stere- 
otyped complaint that nothing has been done. A 
review of the session pretty generally comes to the 
conclusion that the government has left undone 
what it ought to have done, and done what it should 
not have done. Defeated or postponed measures 
invariably rise immensely in value, contrary to the 
common rule of sour grapes; and there is a vast 
depreciation of whatever may have been obtained. 
The cry is naught, naught. There is more color 
for this jeremiade upon this prorogation than usual, 
for the Papal question certainly cut the very heart 
out of the session, and left scant space and verge 
for any other business. Materiem superabat opus, 
the much ado has borne no proportion to the subject 
matter; it has been, in the language of Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, shearing the hogs with much 
ery for little wool. And certainly never did hogs 
cry so lustily under the shears as the Irish hogs 
have cried. Had they been losing the golden fleece 
itself instead of those miserable pigs’ bristles, the 
bellowing could not have been louder and fiercer. 
We have looked upon the operation with as little 
interest on the one side as sympathy on the other, 
thinking that the retaliation had in it the littleness 
of the provocation ; but we must confess that there 
is more of effect in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
than we have assigned to it—not as a measure of 
legislation, not for any direct legal consequences 
in this realm, but as it is understood by the whole 
world to be a defiance of the Pope, and the first 
national stand against the present systematic aggres- 
sions and encroachments of the Vatican. In this 
respect, the measure of ministers has a value and 
importance it is difficult to estimate, and the news 
of it has carried comfort and encouragement in 
every quarter of the globe where enlightened and 
liberal ideas prevail. Those who object to the law 
as domestically a backward step, must admit that 
externally it has no backward effect, but on the 
contrary serves to check the backward machinations 
of Rome. 

Notwithstanding the time factiously lost in the 
protracted debates on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
opportunity has been found for some useful measures, 


foremost of which are those amending the law, and | 


promoting the more speedy and cheap administra- 
tion of justice. The acts to improve the efficiency 
of the Court of Chancery, to extend the county 
courts, to amend the law of evidence, and certain 
defects in the criminal law, are all good and enti- 
tled to praise. We objected to the first project of 
improvement for the Court of Chancery, seeing in 
it, as Lord Truro stated, a plan rather for the per- 
sonal relief of the chancellor than fer strengthening 
the efficiency of the court; but the measure as al- 
tered stands clear of this objection, and increases 
the working power of the court. So far it is good, 
but more is wanted. The whole system of equity 
— requires revision and recasting. The 

nited States have Jed the way in this most needful 
reform, and we must follow. Happily we have no 
want of able and zealous guides, with Lords 
Brougham, Campbell, and Cranworth devoted to 
law reform. 

And here we must advert with sincere regret to 
Lord Brougham’s withdrawal from the labors of 
Parliament before the close of the session on ac- 
count of ill health. We heartily trust the cause 
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is but temporary. We have had our occasional 
differences with Lord Brougham: but what are 
they when we look at what he has been, and what 
he has done, and what he is doing? What are 
the specks to the light he has shed on the world, 
what his wayward deviations here and there, to 
the high tenor of his course, and the great paths 
he has cleared and opened? To count up and esti- 
mate the errors of such a man is easy, but who 
shall pretend to measure and weigh his services? 
We feel that he has done for us more than we 
know how to define, much less to value at its 
worth. A part of the spirit of the age, which 
passes analysis, has been made and imparted by this 
master-mind. Whenever we lose him, and distant 
be the day, we shall feel how impossible it is ade- 
quately to value him. 

The close of the session leaves parties in a very 
altered state. At the assembling of Parliament 
the protectionists had undeniably made a great 
rally; and much was expected on the one side, 
and apprehended on the other. Allied with the 
members for Rome they beat the government, but 
this was the upshot of what they could do. They 
won Hannibal’s disastrous victory. From that 
hour they declined, and the ministry recovered 
and advanced. There was a period in the session 
when the ministry was certainly in great discredit, 
its prestige as much broken as its support; but it 
has been steadily recovering character, and gather- 
ing together the elements of strength; and the 
government of Lord John Russell, though it may 
not now be a popular government, yet satisfies the 
country, which, besides seeing nothing better in 
prospect, finds in it something positively trust- 
worthy and good. A well-shaped reform bill next 
session is all that is wanting. 

The protectionists have lost their tide, or rather 
their eddy, for a true tide it never was. Time tells 
against them as time brings with it the practical 
experience of free trade, and makes every member 
of society *‘ know the reason why,’’ in the happy 
words of Sir James Graham. The Disraelites, 
are further than ever from the promised land, and 
poor is the prospect of their ever emerging from 
the wilderness. 





From the Examiner. 
MR. PAXTON. 


Mr. Paxton is fortunate in his character of in- 
ventor and man of genius. Whatever may be the 
ultimate fate of his Crystal Palace, it has obtained 
a place in the history of the time as the most mar- 
vellous as well as perfect structure on record, con- 
sidered by its adaptation to its use. It is little to 
say that the Great Exhibition packed in brick and 
mortar would have failed of the largest part of 
the popularity it has obtained. Even at the last 
the Exhibition might have failed utterly without the 
house of iron and glass so suddenly raised to con- 
tain it. ‘That house rose like one of the fables of 
the East, at the very moment when nothing short 
of a miracle seemed to be absolutely wanted. 

In his speech at the Derby dinner Mr. Cavendish 
well and wittily described the position of Mr. Pax- 
ton in this crisis of the history of the Exhibition, 
by comparing the august originator of the scheme 
to that ‘* amiable but distressed prince” so familiar 
to us in fairy tales, and Mr. Paxton to the ‘* benevo- 
lent genie’? whose aid opportunely rescues him. 
It must be admitted, however, that the parallel a 
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little fails when we come to the master in whose 
casket the genie had been shut up, and who, instead 
of the ruthless and wicked mage in whom the 
Eastern story-tellers would have delighted, shows 
himself as a generous and accomplished duke, who 
appears to have no desire to shut up anything he 
possesses, but rather to act as though he held in 
trust all precious things belonging to him, less for 
his own enjoyment than for that of others. 

What the Duke of Devonshire said of Mr. Pax- 
ton at this dinner was said with a noble feeling— 


The duke proceeded to say, that it was an honor to 
him to have had his name connected with that great 
work ; the perfection of it had astonished everybody 
employed and concerned. The compliment had often 
been paid to him of being the grandfather of the 
Crystal Palace, (laughter and cheers,) which he 
thought had perhaps turned his head a little ; but 
(said his grace) it was not the possession of a few 
houses of glass and iron, serving, perhaps, in some 
degree as models, it was the mind of their inventor, 
well-regulated, clear, and active, and the will, pow- 
erful and persevering, that had given importance to 
those objects, and had led him to the ultimate result ; 
the mind, the integrity, the simplicity, and talent that 
had caused him to be what he was, the person whom 
they were met together to honor, to be connected with 
whom was his pride, and to possess whose confidence 
was as gratifying to his (the duke’s) feelings as his 
extensive services had been conducive to his worldly 
prosperity. (Vehement cheering.) 


And worthily did Mr. Paxton acknowledge all 
this in his subsequent address. 


I have stated to you that the Victoria Regia was the 
immediate cause of my sending in a design for the 
Crystal Palace; but the Crystal Palace does not 
derive its origin from the existence of that noble plant. 
No! It owes its erection to a nobler work of nature 
—the noble duke whom I have had the honor and the 
pleasure to serve for more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry. (Cheers.) It is to his fostering hand I owe all 
I possess; he took me when quite a youth, and 
moulded me according to his wants and wishes ; he 
has given me all the advantages of extended travel 
with himself, which could not fail to produce fruit in 
due season ; by his confidence and liberality I have 
had placed before me ample means for various ex- 
periments, and without which, depend upon it, there 
never would have been a Crystal Palace; and if 
there is one thing more than another that would en- 
hance the pleasures of this day, it is that his grace 
has done me the honor to be present to see the flatter- 
ing tribute you have paid me. (Loud cheers.) 


Perhaps it is hardly understood how thoroughly 
the famous Exhibition building must have been a 
result of study. It has been called a happy acci- 
dent, but such accidents are too rare for belief. 
A fortunate idea, but not a fortuitous one, Mr. 
Paxton was himself well entitled to call it—a 
happy idea certainly, but an idea which very few 
men, however timely blessed with it, could have 

ut into practice. The architect has therefore 
ued now among us, and well deserves his popu- 
larity. He will retain it, too, by virtue of his 
energy and intellect. He is a true Saxon, active, 
practical, and capable of backing bold and new de- 
signs with calculations from the good old cautious 
school of Mr. Cocker. Let the great body of the 
public duly value a man of this character, for here- 
after they may have occasion to be yet more greatly 
indebted to him. 





THE DIET OF FRANKFORT. 


From the Examiner, 9th Aug. 
THE DIET OF FRANKFORT. 


Tr is now some time since we directed the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject of German politics, 
and it is rather from a feeling of duty than from 
any anticipated pleasure that we again turn our 
eyes in that direction. 

According to many of our daily contemporaries, 
the return to the Diet of Frankfort was to be the 
signal for a new era in the affairs of Germany. 
We never joined in that expectation; and with 
the apparent astonishment at the events which every 
day brings forth to belie these prophecies, we 
cannot therefore sympathize. Why Austria should 
be less inimical to liberty, why Prussia should be 
less grasping or less false, and why the smaller 
states should be less weak or wicked at Frankfort 
than at Dresden, we could not tell, and cannot still. 
Russia still pipes the same tune, and her puppets 
still dance as she bids them. A _ conservative 
statesman, however, having at last come forward 
to acknowledge some of the wrongs which the poor 
cause of freedom suffers in the persons of some of 
her victims in Naples, forthwith the scales fall 
from the eyes of conservative journalists. We no 
longer hear praises of the magnanimous Czar, or 
peans to the wondrous diplomacy of Prince 
Schwartzenberg. The one is thedetermined enemy 
of continental liberty, the other the instrument he 
employs in the execution of his plans. And yet 
we can assure our readers that nothing has been 
done which was not logically deducible from ante- 
cedent facts, nothing which we did not foresee and 
foretell months ago. 

Austria has not made one step towards fulfilling 
the emperor’s promise of a constitution to his states. 
Prussia has so far seceded as to have summoned 
the Provincial Assemblies, whose existence is 
incompatible with that of the Constitutional Parlia- 
ment of Berlin. The Diet of Frankfort has passed 
some resolutions, among which we find an abolition 
of the ‘* fundamental rights’? which had been for- 
mally adopted in most of the states, a plan for 
obliging all independent states to remodel their 
constitutions so as to bring them into harmony with 
the confederation, and a recognition of the power 
of the Diet to enforce such change, if not otherwise 
attainable. This is the notion which Austria and 
Prussia have of One great Germany—a unity of 
submission on the part of the minor states to every 
slavish project they may choose to introduce. 
Heretofore those minor states have been the pro- 
tectors of freedom of thought and action from the 
time of Luther to the present day; and it is now 
hoped, in spite of the direct terms of the treaty of 
Vienna insuring them free action within their own 
frontiers, to crush that freedom, should both prince 
and people be liberally inclined. 

Unhappily, the generality of German princes 
are but too desirous of this support against their 
people. We have already seen how completely 
the rights of the Hessians have been trampled on, 
and a more recent case has just occurred in Anhalt 
Dessau. The reigning prince, without waiting 
for dietal interference, has declared, with a naiveté 
which is really delicious, that though he did give 
his people a constitution in 1848, and swore to 
maintain it, yet he never meant to keep his word ; 
he only granted it because he knew it would be a 
failure, and accordingly he takes the present uppor- 
tunity to revoke it. Surely this is little better than 




















THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


madness. These men forget all the lessons that 
history has taught them, or they would scarcely 
overlook the many instances in which a monarch’s 
perjury has forfeited both life and crown. We 
cannot help looking with fear and horror to the 
retribution such crimes must meet with on that 
first outbreak which ere long they will provoke. 
Well may the Times say :— 


In fact, if the experiment of a popular government 
be ever tried on a large scale in Germany, we ques- 
tion if it will again assume even the external forms of 
constitutional monarchy. A German Convention would 
no doubt repeat with increased violence the follies and 
extravagance that we witnessed at Frankfort in 1848 ; 
but it would probably aim at objects less inconsistent 
with the actual character of the nation. The union 
of the whole of Germany under one central govern- 
ment, and the establishment of representative institu- 
tions for the entire nation, appear to us to be far more 
easily reconciled with the erection of a federal repub- 
lic than with the maintenance of the numerous dynas- 
ties whose rights are identified with the monarchical 
system. Such a revolution would assuredly not be 
effected without a protracted contest and an age of 
anarchy from which humanity recoils. It would 
involve the sacrifice of everything that has hitherto 
constituted the strength of Germany. It would 
expose the land to foreign invasion, and exhaust it by 
internal war. Its evils would be certain ; its result 
doubtful ; for a century hardly suffices to restore the 
balance of power when it has once been shaken in the 
minds of a people, and to accomplish the transforma- 
tion which gives stability to new-born institutions. 
But nevertheless it is to such a revolution, to such a 
convulsion, to such an abyss, that the present halting 
policy of the Germanic Confederates appears to be 
tending. They must either create a system of gov- 
ernment which may enlist in its favor the sympathy 
and the interests of the nation, or they will perish. 
Every hour of the age we live in gives men a freer use 
of their faculties and a livelier consciousness of their 
strength. At this very moment our own streets are 
crowded with strangers who will carry back with them 
something more precious than the image of the Great 
Exhibition—we mean the aspect of a free people at- 
tached to its laws. That is the problem which they 
have hereafter to solve in their own homes, and until 
it be solved there is no state in Europe which can 
claim an exemption from the gloom and uncertainty 
which still impend over the Continent. 


Another question of no Jess importance to Ger- 
many, and one which more nearly interests our- 
selves, is the annexation of the non-German 
provinces of Austria to the confederation. The 
protest of England and France has been received 
with little respect by either Austria or Prussia. 
Under the plea of a patriotic desire to maintain 
Germany free from foreign interference, these pow- 
ers, who dare not stir a step without the advice or 
permission of Russia, would fain persuade the Diet to 
reject English and French interference on a matter 
which directly contravenes that treaty of Vienna 
whereof England and France are the guarantees, 
which deranges the balance of power in Europe, 
and which delivers Germany bound hand and foot 
into the keeping of Austria, who is herself but a 
dependent of Russia. No state would incur greater 
danger from the success of this scheme than Prus- 
sia, and we believe Prussia to be at this moment 
intriguing against it. The opposition of Prussia, 
however, is not to be relied on. Austria will spare 
nothing to accomplish the plan; and, should every 
other means fail, she will even consent to admit 
Prussia to a share in the presidency of the Diet—a 
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bait which the vanity and ambition of Frederick 
William will induce him to swallow, without a 
thought or care for the certain destruction that must 
ensue. 

We regret that this subject has not been brought 
more prominently before Parliament. Zealous as 
Lord Palmerston may be, a little pressure from 
without not only adds to his strength when needed, 
but spurs him on to make active use of it. We 
are by no means satisfied with the assurance he 
gave some months ago, that it had been a plan 
hastily conceived, and would no doubt be immedi- 
ately given up. It has not been given up by any 
means ; and we warn Lord Palmerston that there is 
nothing Prince Schwartzenberg will not sacrifice 
to carry it through, for Austria must either succeed 
in it or she must consent to conciliate Hungary and 
Italy. With the power of all Germany at her dis- 
posal, Austria might perhaps venture to brave the 
discontent of those countries, and hope to maintain 
her rule by force; but without it, she must return 
to a constitutional form of government or be in con- 
tinual expectation of revolt. The intense and 
perhaps now incurable hatred of Austria, in Italy, 
is well known. The same feeling is rapidly 
spreading through every party in Hungary, and 
those nations who formerly opposed the Magyars 
are at present as discontented as the Magyars are 
themselves. 

We cannot be surprised, in such circumstances, 
that the attempt of Austria to negotiate a loan 
seems but little likely to succeed, for her position 
does not offer one single element of stability. 
Should another revolution break out and prosper, 
of course no such Joan could be wane The 
house of Rothschild, willing as they may be to 
barter the rights and liberties of a people for the 
hope of private gain, do not appear to be over-wil- 
ling to risk their money on any security which 
Austria can give; and should the loan of six or 
eight millions be negotiated, although it may for a 
time reduce the price of the precious metals, it will 
have but a very temporary effect. Were the 
amount of specie to be introduced twice as large, it 
would be absorbed and concealed in a few months 
as long as the feeling of insecurity remains. It is 
not the want of gold and silver, it is not the want 
of vast resources, it is not even the amount of ex- 
penditure, great as it is, which now weighs down 
Austria ; it is the want of confidence in the stability 
of her position which pervades every class of society, 
and which induces every one, from the noble to the 
peasant, to hoard his cash for the evil days that are 
coming. 

With such difficulties before him, and unwilling 
as Prince Schwartzenberg is to grant constitutional 
liberty to Hungary, it is no wonder that he grasps 
with eagerness at the only other means of safety 
within his reach, the annexation of Hungary to 
Germany ; but we trust that so gross a violation 
of rights, so violent an infringement of treaty, will 
not be suffered by the rest of Europe without a 
struggle to prevent it. 





From the Examiner. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tuere is but one place in which the Peace 
Society could hold its sittings with consistency or 
advantage, and that is St. Petersburg, or some in- 
fluential town of Russia. There, and there alone, 
is to be found the key of the existing system of 
great military armaments. As long as Russia 
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keeps a quarter of a million of armed men equipped 
and ready for assault and aggression, so long the 
neighboring powers must in sheer prudence and 
defence maintain large armies of their own. 

Multitudinous slaughter was frequently prevented 
in the old time by each party putting forth a cham- 

ion and abiding by the result of the single com- 

at. We cannot now restore this, or the super- 
stition on which it was founded ; but an approach 
to it, a move in the same direction, would be a 
return to the system of small armies, of the 
40,000 or 50,000 men of Frederick the Great, com- 
pact bodies consisting of trained soldiers and able 
officers, not so costly to maintain, or so destructive 
in collision, as the masses that are now brought 
under the fire of the battle field. They who have 
the rude masses, however, will not waive the ad- 
vantage. Russia will fight with her hundreds of 
thousands, continue to take advantage of the cheap- 
ness and abundance of human life at her command, 
and still compel countries where human life is 
cultivated and precious to endeavor to meet numbers 
with numbers. 

What the Peace Society should undertake, there- 
fore, is a crusade against barbarism, against des- 

tism, against that state of society and government 
in which human life is like vegetable life, a mere 
crop for the scythe of power. There is no use, 
nay, there is folly, in telling England, France, and 
Germany, every country where civilization may 
hope for a cradle or a champion, to disarm, while 
the war principle is Jeft wholly unshaken in those 
very countries whose purpose and policy it is to 
put it to continual application. 

History affords a great example of a Peace 
Society, and of its results. Christianity, soon 
after its recognition and establishment by the state, 
became a Peace Society. It weaned alike the 
population and the prince from war. It transferred 
to the church the wealth and revenues previously 
devoted to the maintenance of military institutions. 
It made monkery and asceticism the heroism of the 
peasant race. And while this was proceeding, 
another race was taking advantage of it to found a 
warlike religion, for the very purpose of making 
prey of the pacific countries and races. It was at 
the very moment when Alexandria, Rome, and 
Byzantium, professing a religion all of peace, 
became so wedded to pacific habits that an army 
could not be recruited from them, that Mahomet 
founded a great war society which preached vio- 
lence as virtue, conquest as a duty, extermination 
as a righteous act. The war religion of Mahomet 
made men of its followers ; the peace religion of 
medizval Christianity made women of its votaries ; 
and the result was, that the members of the new 
war society and religion beat, subdued, crushed, 
and finally swallowed up the members of the Peace 
Society and religion, reducing them to penury, 
misery, and bondage. The Peace Society of some 
thousand years ago lost Egypt, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Turkey in Europe, Western Africa, and 
Spain, sacrificing not only themselves and their 
race, but their creed, their country, with all that 
makes life active, honorable, and dear. ‘The Mr. 
Cobden of the time was some very eloquent monk, 
who filled the caverns of Upper Egypt with pacific 
anchorites. 

But the trve philanthropist, the real benefactor 
of his race at that time, would have been a man to 
show that Christianity is not asceticism, and is not 
incompatible with manhood ; that courage, hardi- 
hood, and the military virtues, however expensive, 
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rude and inconvenient when carried to extremes, 
are still not unnecessary elements of a nation’s 
subsistence and greatness. 'To moderate their ex- 
cess may be wise; wholly to destroy and abolish 
them were something little short of idiocy. The 
attempt gave half the civilized world to Mahom- 
medanism. 

The regeneration of Europe in the middle ages 
was neither more nor less than the restoration of 
the military element as a necessary a‘iunct and 
support of Christian belief and nationai independ- 
ence. It was anabolition of the old Peace Societ 
of the Greek Empire. This was done in all 
the counties of Western Europe. It was at- 
tended at first with many regretable results, -by 
the extinction of learning, and the universal 
prevalence of might. But at least it freed Europe 
from the Saracens, peopled it with strong-fixed, 
local, and enduring races, and gave birth to a new 
development of society. 

Whether there may not come a time, when, the 
utmost ends of the earth being not only explored 
but civilized, all outburst or aggression on the part 
of a rude and military race will need no longer to 
be feared—that is worthy of consideration: But 
most certainly this time has not yet come. The 
most powerful nation in the world in its military 
organization is decidedly the least civilized. The 
strength and predominance of that empire is no 
speculation, it is a fact. Its power weighs at this 
moment upon Europe, and holds quiet and submis- 
sive the most puissant empires and countries near 
it; having subjected which, Russia actually awes 
and dictates to the continental world. There is 
not a liberal and prescient mind existing that is not 
now watching with extreme anxiety, in Germany, 
the working and development of a nation strong in 
numbers, wealth, intellect, and impulse. Yet 
every desire of that great nation is denied it. 
After a vain endeavor themselves to seize power 
and use it, or to get it used in fairness for their 
advantage, the people of Germany have still 
before them the arduous task of shaking off the 
incubus of military rule and dictation. Does any 
one think they wil] be able to do this by the mere ex- 
ercise of the civic virtues? No; war, war alone, 
serious, sanguinary war, can enable the Germans 
to break from their imperial yokedom. Such is 
the sentiment that fills every thought of the first 
people in Europe, while Englishmen go about bab- 
bling of peace, and recommending disarmament. 
As matter of economy, no doubt, good reasons for 
disarmament may exist; but we object to the 
endeavor to insist upon it, not as economy, but as 
philosophy, not as a means to serve people’s pur- 
poses, but as a panacea to regenerate and advance 
mankind. Let Mr. Hume disband all our armies, 
if he will and can; his are logical and practical 
arguments ; but let us not do for a very doubtful 
and muddy philosophy what the plainer sense of 
arithmetic has hitherto seemed inadequate to 
accomplish. 





From the Examiner, 16 Aug. 


HAYNAU’S CONVERSION. 


Tue phenomenon we are about to record is no 
novelty in the history of the human mind. So 
many indeed have been the vagaries which the 
human mind has presented that anything new in 
the way of oddity can scarcely be expected. And 
yet the conversion of that same Haynau who is 








NAPLES AND ROME.—-NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


known as the butcher of the Hungarians into the 
ungarian patriot is certainly not one of the least 
remarkable ! 

Our readers may recollect that Haynau, when 
offered a part of the confiscated property of Batthy- 
any, prudently declined the gift, and that the Aus- 
trian government afterwards rewarded him with a 
dotation of £40,000. A large part of this sum 
Haynau expended in the purchase of an estate in 
Hungary, in the very centre of Magyarism, and 
he has since actually taken up his residence there. 
Every one likes to be well with his neighbors, and 
Haynau spares no pains to make himself popular. 
Among the pees he lavishes money with no 
sparing hand, gives them exorbitant wages, and 
pays their taxes for them—the peasant pocket- 
ing the money and hating the German none the 
less. Among the nobility, some of whom were 
condemned to death by his courts-martial and then 
amnestied, he pays assiduous court, though he is 
met generally with cold looks and closed doors. 
The tobacco monopoly which Austria is attempt- 
ing to introduce has met with such strenuous op- 
position that peasants who have grown gray with 
the pipe in their mouths deny themselves what a 
year or two ago they would have held not less 
necessary than meat and drink ; and Haynau is as 
eager in this moral rebellion as the best Magyar 
among them, swearing “‘ the man’s a rogue who 
smokes Austrian tobacco.’’ We will not tell our 
readers all the tales we have heard of this man’s 
eccentricities; they are so incredible that we fear 
we should lose credit for the rest by repeating 
these. It is, however, certain that he speaks of 
himself as only the instrument (werkzeug) of the 
Austrian government; that there is no country 
of which he thinks so highly as England ; and that 
he speaks of ‘‘ that affair when I was beaten in 
London”’ without the slightest rancor, declaring 
that he does not consider it as any insult to himself, 
but as a demonstration against the Emperor of 
Austria. : 

We leave our readers to determine whether this 
is a case of mere madness, or the effect of disgust 
at scurvy treatment received from Austria, for as 
to its being the result of any good feeling on the 
part of such a personage, that is quite beyond the 
range of possibility. Still it is no small proof of 
the extent to which misgovernment has reduced the 
respect for the power of Austria even in the minds 
of her former slaves, when a Haynau openly ex- 
poses her policy and endeavors to ingratiate him- 
self with her sworn foes. 





NAPLES AND ROME. 
August 16. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
Tuerz is little hope that, in any nation of Europe, 
is the energy or the will to deliver from bondage 
those Romans or those Neapolitans, who at this 
hour are groaning under it. Africans the most 
barbarous claim our pity and intervention. To 
exempt them from violence we snap asunder old 
alliances, and unite our forces with other govern- 
ments of doubtful faith. Portugal has been coerced, 
France has been trusted, every power has been de- 
fied. A perfidious Pope, meanwhile, and a revenge- 
ful and remorseless gang of Jesuits, are allowed to 
inflict on the most virtuous and the most enlightened 
citizens torments more intolerable than the hardest 
labor, indignities more cruel than the most cruel 
death. The Times, with an angry voice, a voice 
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audible to the extremities of Europe and America, 
has denounced the iniquity of these miscreants. Mr. 
Gladstone, calm and circumspect, has laid open to 
the world the island-prison in which the most san- 
guinary and most cowardly of despots chains down 
the faithfulest and bravest of his people. Their 
only crime is, that they are witnesses to the making 
Pe breaking of his oaths, his vaporing and his 

t 


regard to the victims which the Holiness of 
our Lord shuts up for sacrifice, it is probable that 
a few words of our most gracious Queen, addressed 
to the President of the French Republic, would 
release them. One gentle breath might remove 
the tarnish from his glory, and moderate in some 
degree the animosity that rankles in the Roman 
heart. On the barbarian who rules at Naples there 
is no other agency but force and fear. Policy 
might induce the Americans to liberate his cap- 
tives from their pestilential dens. A single ship, 
with a few broadsides and a few boarders, would 
effect it. The island would be as fairly won by 
them from this inhuman monster as ever slave-ship 
was by the bravest of our cruisers. And surely 
those hosts of heroic men who have fought for the 
same cause in Hungary and Poland will be prompt 
to embark in this most holy of crusades ; in a cru- 
sade at the outset against a dastard and fugitive, 
and ultimately against an infidel who assumes in 
mockery the crown of Christ, who calls himself 
God’s vicegerent, subverts His attributes, effaces 
His laws, and stamps en His image. 

ALTER Savace Lanpor. 





From the Spectator. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 9TH AUG, 


France is not at this moment the paradise of 
newspaper editors. In the beginning of the week 
no -fewer than eight of those gentlemen were in- 
mates of Conciérgerie, and a ninth was expected 
to join them on Thursday. The different treatment 
experienced by newspaper editors in France and in 
England, is owing less to difference in the laws of 
the two countries, or in the conduct of the individ- 
uals concerned, than to the temper of the public. 
England may be said to have had since the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century such a newspaper 
press as France has had only since her first revolu- 
tion. England has had more time to learn the 
extent and nature of newspaper influence, and the 
best means of checking its excess or abuse, than 
France. England is, therefore, less nervously ap- 
prehensive of that influence; and less ready to resort 
to coercion. It is not long indeed that even Eng- 
land has been so judicious ; as those persons can 
witness whose memories carry them back tu the 
period of the Regency and the first years of George: 
the Fourth. France, too, will learn in time that 
silent contempt is in most cases the best way of 
dealing with mischievous and unquiet spirits, and: 
that hard words seldom break bones. 

For the last ten days, however, politics of every 
kind have been at a discount in Paris. The festi-. 
vals in honor of the Commissioners of the Industrial 
Exhibition of London have thrown all other social 
movements into the background. In some respects 
our French neighbors have displayed more taste in 
the getting-up of their festivities than has been wit- 
nessed on this side of the channel. On some occa- 
sions the assembled guests have evinced a good deal 
of the same rude selfishness ashere. The sensation 
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created by the visit of a ‘‘ Lord Mayor of all Eng- 
land” to Paris has been such as became the occa- 
sion. The worthy gentleman who now fills the 
civic chair of London, has been the lion of every 
féte. The only noteworthy incongruity in the fes- 
tivals of Paris was the preéminence given to the 
great sham battle in celebration of the most essen- 
tially pacific event of the century. Lemoinne and 
others of the leading French political writers have 
expressed in strong and felicitous language their 
sense of the absurdity ; and it is possible that their 
remarks may help to spread through France a dis- 
taste of these childish relics of despotic eras. An 
invitation to be present at the military display is 
said to have been addressed to a leading member of 
the Society of Friends and the Peace Congress, the 
empressement of which savored of irony slightly 
tinged with malice. The gentleman in question 
appears to have made a precipitate retreat from the 
scene of action. 





Tue reinstalled governments of Germany are 
driving back to the ‘‘ status quo ante’’ of the begin- 
ning of 1848, with railway speed. The Diet at 
Frankfort has decreed the nullity of the “ funda- 
mental rights’? enacted by the Parliament at 
Frankfort as the common law of Germany, and has 
issued a mandate for the repeal, in all states of the 
confederation, of any laws recognizing those rights 
as the groundwork of local constitutions. The tin- 
jest states, such as Anhalt, have been the first to 
"as avail themselves of this mandate. 

hile civil laws are thus summarily repealed, 
the exercise of military authority is pushed to the 
uttermost. The Hamburg Senate has remon- 
strated against the prolonged occupation of the city 
by Austrian and Prussian troops, and against the 
number of Austrian troops in excess of the number 
named in theconvention. The Senate is coolly told 
that such questions are for the decision of the mili- 
tary, not of the civil authorities ; and all the recla- 
mations of the Hamburg minister in the Diet are 
unavailing. 

The propagandist efforts of the Ultramontane 
Roman Estholies, and the counter-agitation of the 
Protestant divines, are creating a ferment in Ger- 
many. This excitement is a chronic one in the 
Prussian territories; the passion of the king for 
legislation in matters ecclesiastical having stirred it 
up there long ago. The entry of the Austrian 
troops into Hesse-Cassel was immediately followed 
by an invasion of Roman Catholic missionaries. 

he most active scene of hostilities at present is 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. In Heidelberg—a lo- 
eality which occupies a prominent place in the 
annals of the Reformation and the wars that arose 
out of it—the Protestant and Roman Catholic pul- 
pits are almost exclusively employed to promulgate 
counter-denunciations. In Germany the purely 
political element of this controversy preponderates 
to a much greater extent than in Sete: the 
Popish missionaries are countenanced mainly as 
counter-agents to political liberalism, and the extent 
to which neological views pervade the Protestant 
divines has almost strip their prelections of 
a theological character. 





Mvcx attention has been attracted by a charge 
from the Archbishop of Dublin to his clergy, deliv- 
ered at his annual visitation in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on Tuesday. Dr. Whately discussed the 
subjects of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Jew- 
ish question, Convocation, and some minor mat- 
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ters, with his usual force of logic and more than 
his usual force of eloquence. He explained, that, 
in the matter of the Papal aggression, he had been 
in favor of a simple declaration of the law, and he 
was decidedly opposed to the bill as it stood ; 
but he should also have regretted its rejection by 
the House of Lords, and therefore he abstained 
from voting at all. On the subject of Convocation, 
he expressed great delight at the progress made by 
opinions which, years ago, he advocated alone, but 
which now receive the advocacy of many, the 
respectful attention of all. On the subject of the 
oath of abjuration, he lent to many of the usual 
arguments for the abolition of religious tests the 
power of his lucid and nervous diction; putting 
one in a very striking light— 

‘** He would be only making a legitimate use of 
that right of free choice which he was willing to 
impart to his neighbors. But the removal of un- 
necessary restrictions on liberty, strongly as I am 
opposed to them, is not the principal object I have 
in view. Iam far more anxious for the removal 
of what I regard as a discredit to Christianity, and 
a departure from the —— of its Divine Author, 
who declared ‘that his kingdom is not of this 
world,’ and charged men to ‘ render to Cesar,’ the 
idolatrous Roman Emperor, ‘ the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.’ 
And his apostles, in all their preaching and in all 
their conduct, explained and confirmed his doc- 
trine. Can any one imagine those apostles secretly 
enjoining, or permitting, their disciples to enact, 
whenever they should become sufficiently powerful, 
laws to exclude the emperor from his throne, and 
the magistrate from his bench, and the senator 
from his seat, unless they would make a declara- 
tion ‘on the true faith of a Christian?’ If I 
could believe them to have entertained a secret 
design (for there certainly was not, nor could have 
been, any such design avowed) to convert hereafter 
Christ’s kingdom into one of this world, by fortify- 
ing it with secular penalties or disabilities inflicted 
on all who would ‘not profess their faith,’ I 
could not regard them (considering all that "2 said 
and did) as other than base dissemblers. To my 
mind, therefore, the whole question of the truth or 
falsity of the gospel is involved in the decision of the 
point now before us. And this is a matter of far 
more importance than the freedom of elections.” 





Tue ‘regular’? London oyster season com- 
menced on 4th August ; but the ancient limits of 
time for enjoying these delicacies have been quite 
destroyed by the discovery of the vast oyster-beds 
between Shoreham and Havre, from which London 
is supplied by rail all the year round. 


Tue experiment of flax-growing at Glen Urqu- 
hart, in the far North, is expected to prove success- 
ful. ‘Twenty-one Scotch acres are under crop, and 
look well. 


Tue herrings caught in the Wick district alone 
in two days of last week realized in hard cash to 
the fishermen engaged no less a sum than £10,000 
sterling. What treasure there is in the mighty 
deep !— Greenock Advertiser. 


Ar the Hotel Gibbon at Lausanne, half a france 
is charged for awakening customers in the morn- 
ing: ‘*A Traveller’? indignantly sends the bill 
containing the charge to the Times. 


Tue Spanish Court has varied the refined delights 
of the bull-fight by ‘assisting’ at Aranjuez at 
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combats in the bull circus between divers animals. 
There were fights between a wolf and dogs, a 
hyena and dogs, and a bear and dogs; and then 
came the most exciting part of the spectacle, a fight 
between a fine lion and a bull. The lion sprang 
on the bull’s rear, clung to him for a time, and bit 
off his tail ; the infuriated bull then turned on his 
foe, and tossed him in the air. The king of the 
forest gave in, lying down dejected and moaning 
with pain. Driven on by the biped brutes outside 
the palisades, the bull unwillingly continued his 
= on the vanquished lion, and finally killed 
im. 

In Bavaria, the priests have frightened the peo- 
ple into considerable alms-giving by telling them 
the eclipse might be the beginning of the end of 
all things. At the entrance of the Church of the 
Minories, in Vienna, the following ‘‘ Christian 
invitation’’ was posted :—‘* The 27th July being the 
eve of a great phenomenon of nature, processions 
will be made by the faithful to the shrines of our 
Lady at Maria Zell and Klein Maria Teferl, to 
pray for the intercession of the Queen of Heaven, 
that no harm may happen to our beloved city of 
Vienna. The faithful assemble at the convent of 
the Carmelites at six in the morning, and are re- 
quested to bring with them female children clothed 
in white, to attend the Cross.”’ 


In 1821, 124,893,405 pounds of cotton, of the 
value of more than twenty million dollars, were 
exported from the United States; in 1849, 1,036,- 
602,269 pounds, valued at sixty-six millions of dol- 
lars. Last year the weight was less by four hundred 
million of pounds, and the value more by upwards 
of five million dollars. 


In 1839 the number of letters that passed through 
the Post-office was 75,907,572 ; in 1850, 347,069,- 
071. Gross revenue in 1839, £2,339,737; cost 
of management, £687,768: in 1850, revenue, 
£2,264,684 ; cost of management, £1,460,785. 
Last year no less than £400,964 was paid for the 
conveyance of mails on railways; in 1839, only 
£1743. The money order system has vastly ex- 
tended: in 1840, the number of orders issued was 
188,921, for £313,124; in 1850, the number was 
4,439,713, and the amount £8,494 ,498. 





Tue obituaries of the week announce the deaths 
at very advanced ages of two remarkable ladies 
honorably connected with English literature. At 
Clifton, on Friday the Ist instant, died the patri- 
arch of English authoresses—we might add of 
English authors—Miss Harriet Lee, at the age of 
ninety-five. ‘To most of the generation now busied 
with fiction, drama, and poetry, this announcement 
will be a surprise ; so long protracted was Miss 
Lee’s life, and so many years have elapsed since 
her last appearance in the world of imaginative 
creation took place. ‘To readers of our time, Miss 
Lee is best known as having in her ‘‘ German’s 
Tale”’ of the ** Canterbury Tales” (a miscellany of 
little romances by herself and her sister) furnished 
Lord Byron withthe plot of his play of ** Werner.” 
Mote old-fashioned novel-readers, who are given to 
weary at the philanthropy, philosophy, and preach- 
ing, which threaten to turn our thousand-and-one 
tales into something more like ‘* Evening Ser- 
vices” than “ Arabian Nights,’ will find in her 
vigor and clearness of invention a merit which of 
itself deserves to keep the name of the novelist 
alive. Most of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’ possess 
this character; and if, as we think, ‘‘ The Two 
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Emilys” was also by Harriet, not by Sophia Lee, 
it emphasizes our praise. Miss Lee’s further title 
to mortuary honors is a play, or plays, acted with 


-small success, and which has or have gone the way 


of Hannah More’s triumphant “Percy” and 
Madame d’Arblay’s withdrawn tragedy. In her 
— we believe Miss Lee joined her sister in 
eeping a school at Bath. Harriet Lee survived 
her sister Sophia twenty-seven years, Sophia 
having died at Clifton in 1824. 

In London, on the 4th, died Lady Louisa Stuart, 
aged nearly ninety-four ; the youngest daughter of 
the Minister, Earl of Bute, and grand-daughter of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; the lady to whom 
we owe the charming “ Introductory Anecdotes’’ 

refixed to the late Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of 
dy Mary’s Works. Lady Louisa remembered 
to have seen her grandmother, Lady Mary, whea 
at old Wortley’s death that celebrated woman re- 
turned to London after her long and still unex- 
plained exile from England. Lady Louisa herself 
was a charming letter-writer.— Atheneum. 





From the Spectator. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 16TH AUG. 


Tue last news from British Caffraria presents 
Sir Harry Smith obeying the drill injunction, ‘* As 
you were.”’ He is still, as he was six months ago, 
waiting for reinfurcements to begin active opera- 
tions against the Caffres, Meanwhile, all bonds of 
law and order appear to be dissolving in the colony. 
from which the governor is detained by the Caffre 
war, having left no legitimate organ of government 
behind him. If the accounts of the Hottentot dis- 
affection and insurrectionary movements be true, 
the colonists are on the eve of losing their laborers, 
and industrial operations in the colony of being 
everywhere paralyzed. 

The latest intelligence from Australia, though 
less disastrous in what regards the settlers, is 
equally ominous of evil for British ascendency. 
Delegates from Tasmania and Victoria, sent to 
Sydney to invite the accession of New South Wales 
to the Anti-Convict League, had been warmly re- 
ceived, and completely successful. The three 
provinces are now united to resist the further trans- 
portation of convicts to any part of Australia; and 
large sums of money (the resources of the colony 
considered) have been subscribed to keep up and 
extend the agitation. 





Austria and Prussia have been attempting to 
persuade the other members of the resuscitated 
Diet to concur in the establishment of a general 
system of police for Germany, under the direct 
control of the Diet. In so far as the operation of 
such a system would concern the people, the minor 
sovereigns had no objection to it ; but their jealousy 
of encroachments by the two great powers on their 
independence was strong enough to make them re- 
ject the scheme. 

Efforts are still made to bring about a greater 
harmony of action between Austria and Prussia. 
The Queen of Prussia, who is understood to exer- 
cise, on the one hand, a powerful influence over 
the mind of her consort, and, on the other, to be 
herself subject in an almost equal degree to the 
influence of the Archduchess Sophia, has had an 
interview with the emperor ; and a personal meet- 
ing between the emperor and the King of Prussia is 
expected to fullow. There is, however, an utter 
incompatibility between the aims of the two gov- 
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ernments and the characters of the populations they 
rule, which even a more entire sympathy between 
the king and the emperor than is, from their very 
different characters, ever likely to exist, could not 
counteract. 

In Prussia, the proceedings in the elections to 
the Provincial Diets are not of good promise for 
the designs of the court. At several places the 
electors have refused to act. 





Tuere is considerable activity among the military 
in Italy. The Austrian garrisons and stations are 
strengthened along the whole line of frontier, espec- 
ially towards Piedmont. Radetzky is understood 
to have applied for reinforcements from Germany. 
Connected with these movements—perhaps arising 
out of them—are numerous but rather vague reports 
of — and contemplated insurrections. The Court 
of Saxony, long notorious for its zeal in propagat- 
ing the Roman Catholic faith, has offered to medi- 
ate between the King of Sardinia and the Pope. 
The intimate family relations which connect the 
Courts of Saxony and Turin have prompted this 
step: it appears to be contemplated not without 
alarm by the Italian liberals. 





A curious action was tried at Croydon on Wed- 
nesday, by Chief Justice Jervis and a special jury. 
Mr. Soltau, a city merchant, residing in New Park 
Road, Clapham, sought damages from M. De Held, 
the superior of a Roman Catholic society called the 
Redemptionist Fathers, which has a religious house 
close to the plaintiff’s residence, for the annoyance 
and injury to his property caused by the perpetual 
noise of the bells used by the society in their reli- 
gious observances. A bell was put up in 1848, 
which was tolled so frequently from morning to 
night as to be a serious nuisance to the plaintiff. 
Remonstrances were politely received but disre- 
garded. But afterwards a regular belfry was built, 
and a whole peal of bells commenced a daily clan- 
gor, which turned the plaintiff’s house into an un- 
bearable purgatory. Renewed remonstrance pro- 
duced the information that a reference had been 
made to Cardinal Wiseman ; and that it had been 
considered, as religious considerations were in- 
volved, that the bells could not be stopped unless by 
the law. The parties were formerly on very 
friendly terms, but the bells have raised a local 
ferment; the question of nuisance or no nuisance, 
injury or no injury, was therefore now referred to 
a jury. 

Elizabeth Adams, the plaintiff’s servant, gave 
evidence as to the extent of the grievance. 


The small bell originally put up was rung all the 
year round at five o’clock in the morning. It rang for 
five minutes, loud enough to awake everybody in their 
house; and it was a long time before she got used to 
it. This bell was also rung at five other different 
times, and sometimes sever, during the day—at five, 
at a quarter to seven, a quarter to nine, at twelve, at 
seven, and sometimes at three in the afternoon. On 
Wednesdays and Saturdays it was also rung at half 
past six and eight. She remembered the new belfry 
being built. The first peal of bells she heard was on 
the 13th of May. They were rung at six in the even- 
ing. They were also rung the next day, but shecould 
not sey how many times ; and sometimes they had 
been rung continually both on Sundays and week-days. 
Chimes were also rung on the Sundays. The small 
bell was rung at five in the morning, and then a larger 
bell was rung at a quarter to seven. At half-past 
seven the small bell was rung again, and then the large 
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bell rung at a quarter tonine. The effect of this con- 
tinued ringing was to cause such a confusion and noise 
in her master’s house that they did not know what 
they were about; and they could not hear when the 
house-bells were rung. The plaintiff is an elderly 
gentleman; and his family consists of a daughter, two 
sons, and three grand-children. The daughter is in ill 
health, and she has been removed to Uxbridge. The 
largest bell was the worst of all; it made a very dread- 
ful sound. She only heard this bell twice a week. 
Her master had a bell, which was rung by hand, to 
o~ ae at meal-times; this bell did not annoy her 
at all. 

The Chief Justice—‘‘ It was much more likely to 
annoy those who were probably fasting next door.’” 

Mr. Chambers—* Did the holy brethren ever make 
a complaint of your master’s dinner-bell?’’ 

Witness—*‘ No, sir.’’ 


Many witnesses gave evidence to the effect that 
the bells are generally regarded as a local nuisance, 
and Mr. Gadsden, of the firm of Musgrove (Lord 
Mayor) and Gadsden, gave his professional opinion 
that the value of the plaintiff’s house would be 
depreciated by the bells, on a new letting, from 
the present rent of 130/. a year to the reduced rent 
of 80/. a year. 

Chief Justice Jervis summed up, with an expla- 
nation of the law, and suggestions tending to secure 
an impartial verdict. By the common law, churches 
of every denomination have a full right to use bells, 
and it is a vulgar error to suppose that there is any 
distinction at the present time in this respect. 
Bells may, however, undoubtedly be made use of in 
such a manner as to create a nuisance ; and in that 
case a Protestant church and a Roman Catholic one 
are equally liable. The mere fact of ringing bells 
so many times in the day does not in itself consti- 
tute a nuisance ; the nuisance must be of an endur- 
ing and substantial character, not such as would 
give offence and annoyance to a nervous mind, but 
such as is calculated to cause permanent inconven- 
ience and disturbance to men of ordinary mind and 
nerve. 

The jury considered two hours, and then returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff, with 40s, damages. The 
judge gave his certificate entitling the plaintiff to 
costs. 
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Amonc the political trials set down for future 
hearing in the voluminous records of the Austrian 
courts, is that of Mr. Brace, who was arrested while 
travelling in Hungary ; and if the trial should pro- 
ceed, it will be watched with very peculiar interest. 
It will be a lesson for many parties. 

It is well known that the United States sym- 

athize with the Hungarians ; and that, in spite of 
Jefferson's precept of non-intervention, backed 
though it was by Washington, they do not always 
confine their sympathy to words. Mr. Brace is a 
young gentleman of literary pursuits; he spent 
the last two years in the University of Berlin; a 
republican, a traveller, a student, he is naturally 
acquainted with the active men of many countries 
and of different political views. He formed the 
desire to travel in Hungary, for the purpose of 
studying its political institutions on the spot; and 
he wentaccordingly. Several exiles had requested 
him to see their relations, that he might bring some 
news from their home ; and amongst his luggage he 
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had acard conveying the briefest possible introduc- 
tion from General Czecz to a friend, a letter from 
Eugenius Boéthy to his brother, Dr. Schiitte’s 
book, and Madame Pulzky’s: at Grosswardein, 
openly, in reply to an open question at a table d’héte, 
he expr some admiration of the character of 
General Ujhazy, whom personally he did not know. 
At Pesth he was arrested ; and then he found that 
the order for his arrest had been given six hours 
after he crossed the frontier. He was examined b 
the police ; his very candor excited suspicion ; his 
knowledge of persons opposed to the patriot party 
was pronounced to be ‘‘a screen ;” the brevity of 
General Czecz’s introduction disguised ‘‘ a com- 
plot ;”” and carrying out this spirit to the Commis- 
sary of Police continually gave to Mr. Brace’s 
answers an interpretation the exact opposite to 
that which they affirmed. He was lodged in 
prison. 

Through an Englishman, however, he managed 
to convey a knowledge of his situation to Mr. 
M’Curdy, the American minister; who immedi- 
diately demanded his release. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg hesitated, and tried to get off with excuses ; 
but Mr. M’Curdy insisted, and threatened to de- 
mand his own passports. The prisoner was given 
up. He had been imprisoned thirty days, lodged 
among felons in almost Neapolitan filth ; the Aus- 
trian ministers showed every disposition to keep 
him there ; but the influence of America prevailed. 

The affair is not ended yet. Mr. M’Curdy 
accompanied his demand with the offer of a condi- 
tion—that if Mr. Brace had violated the law, he 
should appear to take his trial. This trial will be 
watched with interest. It will take place in the 
sight of Europe and America, and also in the sight 
of Hungary. The oppressed subjects of Austria 
will see the right of personal freedom vindicated, 
in the person of a gentleman whose own govern- 
ment will do no more than insist on the strict ful- 
filment of the law, but will not be content with 
Jess. Austria will be obliged to submit to the law, 
and will be forced to that hateful submission at the 
dictation of a distant state. It will be brought to 
that submission, that dictation, before the eyes of 
Europe, even before its own subjects. It will be a 
tay pmespt trial. 

_ We do not see how Austria can evade the lesson 
except by one course—that of not proceeding with 
the trial. But that would be almost as instructive. 
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A sense of mortification in matters of art appears 
to have seized upon the public mind: the journals 
teem with strictures, denunciations, and defences ; 
odious comparisons, exhortations, and hopes of im- 
provement. From the agitation kept up, you would 
infer the English mind to be struck with the strong- 
est desire to become artistic ; and yet you find the 
most tangible evidences of indifference. 

People who went to the fétes in Paris were 
amazed at the superiority of our neighbors in fes- 
tive graces. London city is great in its hospitality ; 
but east of Temple Bar, hospitality means plenty 
two eat and drink in the first style of cookery. 
The Paris corporation does not appear to have 
yeen behindhand in its eating and drinking munifi- 
wences, but it gave a great deal more besides ; 
there was a continued series of festivals; the hos- 
pitable exertions were kept up from day to day, 
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from hour to hour ; actors and singers were pressed 
into the service ; theatres and concert-rooms were 
fitted up for the occasion ; the “‘ grandes eaux” at 
Versailles astonished the visitors with their inag- 
nificence, their ingenuity, their beauty ; the poetry, 
as it were, of the turncock ; and the Londoners 
were quite abashed, as the Olympian forms of those 
fleeting nymphs of the waterworks rose before them, 
when their thoughts reverted to Trafalgar Square. 
But the French gave more, it has been justly said, 
even than these great feasts and fine arts in water ; 
they gave their attention, their time, their zeal. 
All this involved a vast amount of expense in time 
money, and ingenuity. The whole was marked 
with a certain lavishness ; and abundance, says 
Thackeray, ‘‘is the charm of hospitality”— 
careful to have plenty, ‘‘ though it be but of beer.” 
How much more immense the charm when it over- 
powers you in the shape of champagne, Moliére, 
and the world-famous visions of Versailles ! 

Coming back, the visitors are mortified to see 
the ill-kept banks of the Thames; so more than 
homely—so ugly, so squalid. The sight of the 
Mansion-house recalls its hospitalities—profuse 
enough in one way, but so supine, so uninventive ! 
London would fain emulate Paris; but would the 
aldermen take the trouble? would the common 
council vote the money? Would not any wstheti- 
cal alderman be assailed with a storm of sarcasms 
about ‘‘ gewgaws,”’ waste, and unproductive ex- 
penditure ? 

They go to the Exposition, that world-wonder, 
and are mortified to notice the slovenly, neglected, 
waste-ground state of the Park around it. It is 
almost as bad as Irish slovenliness ; but, then, the 
Woods and Forests stand in fear of the jealousy of 
Parliament, and are ostentatiously stingy. 

In view of these contrasts, the Times calls to recol- 
lection an ornament that might be in London—the 
obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle, won for Eng- 
land by the arms of Abercromby, and presented to 
George the Fourth by Mehemet Ali, but still lying 
in the sands at Alexandria. It could be brought to 
England for 2500/.; it is going to pieces under 
the rough usage of every vagabond that comes 
near it. 


The Marquis of Westmeath stated to the House of 
Lords, that the opinion of Sir Robert Peel, stated to 
himself, was, ‘‘ that it was a monument which ought 
to be brought to London and erected as a memorial of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby and others who had fought and 
died in Egypt.’? The answer of the Earl of Carlisle 
was ‘‘that he apprehended there were certain me- 
chanical difficulties in the way.’’ Of course there 
are! There are mechanical difficulties in the way 
when a minister desires to raise a spoonful of soup to 
his lips ; but by a judicious application of the princi- 
ples of the pulley and lever such obstacles may be 
overcome. For our part, we wonder that some com- 
missioner of some public board does not determine to 
immortalize himself by the performance of the 
feat. What a thing it must be to go down to posterity 
in company with Thothmosis III., Cleopatra, and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, when one can gain so much glory 
by the exertion of a little energy and common sense ! 


But that is the whole question—it is “ ener, 
and common sense” in matters of art; and let 
National Gallery test the degree to which we can 
command either. We cannot even be just. A 
beautiful statue is brought over to this country and 
lodged in the Exposition, of course on the faith of 
English honor ; it is accidentally broken, through 
some official irregularities ; and then the commis- 
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sioners not only hesitate about the compensation, 
but attempt to get out of the scrape by veiling the 
matter of fact! 

Why, then, keep up this incessant talk about the 
advancement of art amongst us? You cannot eat 
your cake and have it; you cannot have magnifi- 
cence in art or tasteful splendor without paying for 
them with time and trouble, or the representative 
of those two things—money. Our neighbors com- 
mand magnificence and art; but then, although a 
poorer nation, they are content to pay more, which 
proves that they care more. We are not content to 
pay more; and so we might as well be content to 
acknowledge to ourselves, once for all, that in those 
things we are an inferior nation—lower in under- 
standing, weaker in faculties, and meaner in spirit. 





Tue Times is led, by the publication of a parlia- 
mentary return on the reformed postal system, to 
the mention of a curious circumstance :—‘‘ A 
traveller sauntering through the Lake districts 
some years ago, arrived at a small public house 
just as the postman stopped to deliver a letter. A 
young girl came out to receive it. She took it in 

er hand and turned it over and over, and asked 
the charge. It was a large sum—no less than a 
shilling. Sighing heavily, she observed that it 
came from her brother, but that she was too poor to 
take it in, and she returned it to the postman accord- 
ingly. The traveller was a man of kindness as 
well as of observation ; he offered to pay the post- 
age himself, and, in spite of more reluctance on the 
girl’s part than he could well understand, he did 
pay it and gave her the letter. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the postman’s back turned than she con- 
fessed that the proceeding had been concerted 
between her brother and herself, that the letter 
was empty, that certain signs on the direction con- 
veyed all that she wanted to know, and that as 
neither of them could afford to pay postage, they 
had devised this method of franking the intelli- 
gence desired. The traveller Fe oe his journey, 
and as he plodded over the Cumberland fells, he 
mused upon the badness of a system which drove 
people to such straits for means of correspondence, 
and defeated its own object all the time. With 
most men such musings would have ended before 
the close of the hour, but ‘this man’s name was 
Rowland Hill, and it was from this incident, and 
these reflections, that the whole scheme of penny 
postage was derived.’ ” 





Mr. Reax, the London correspondent of the Jn- 
verness Courier, says :— 


“There is a common pedestrian of London 
streets well known to all who are acquainted with 
their notabilities. He is a short, stout, sturdy, 
energetic man. He has a big, round face, and 
large, staring and very bright hazel eyes. His 
hair is cut short, and his hat flung back on the 
crown of his head. His gait is firm and decided, 
with a little touch of pomposity. He is ever pro- 
vided with an umbrella, which he swings and flour- 
ishes, and batters on the pavement with mighty 
thumps. He seems generally absorbed in exciting 
and impulsive thought, the traces of which he takes 
no pains to conceal. His face works, his lips 
move and mutter, his eyes gleam and flash. Squat 
as is his figure, and not particularly fine the feat- 
ures, there is an unmistakable air of mental 
power and energy, approaching to grandeur, about 


MR. MACAULAY.—CATLIN’S EXHIBITION. 





the man. He is evidently under the influence of 
the strong excitement of fiery thought. People 
gaze curivusly at him, and stop to stare when he 
has passed. But he heeds no one—seems, in- 
deed, to have utterly forgotten that he is not alone 
in his privacy, and pushes on, unwitting of the 
many who stare and smile, or of the few who step 
respectfully aside, and look with curiosity and re- 
gard upon Thomas Babington Macaulay. Occa- 
sionally, however, the historian and the poet gives 
still freer vent to the mental] impulses which appear 
to be continually working within him. A friend 
of mine lately recognized him dining in the coffee- 
room of the Trafalgar Hotel at Greenwich—a 
fashionable whitebait-house, which, it appears, he 
frequently patronizes. He was alone, as he gen- 
erally is, and the attention of more than one of the 
company was attracted by his peculiar muttering 
and fidgetiness, and by the mute gestures with 
which he ever and anon illustrated his mental 
dreamings. All at once—it must have been 
towards the climax of the nrose or verse which he 
was working up in his mi.*.—Mr. Macaulay seized 
a massive decanter, held it a moment suspended in 
the air, and then dashed it down upon the table 
with such hearty good-will that the solid crystal 
flew about in fragments, while the numerous parties 
dining round instinctively started up and stared at 
the curious iconoclast. Not a whit put about, 
however, Mr. Macaulay, who was well known to 
the waiters, called loudly for his bill to be made 
out at the bar, and then, pulling, with a couple of 
jerks, his hat and his umbrella from the stand, 
clapped the one carelessly on his head, and strode 
out flourishing the other.”’ 





Catun’s Exuisition.—Mr. Catlin’s collection 
of American nationality has received an accession 
recently in West’s once famous picture of Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians. Once famous, we say; 
for its reputation has shared the even undue depre- 
ciation of all the painter’s works; yet it is still 
sufficiently familiar to the public by engravings to 
absolve us from the task of description. 

A more general occasion of interest is the arrival 
of four Canadian Indians of the Iroquois tribe with 
contributions which had been destined for sale at 
the Great Exhibition, in imperfect acquaintance 
with the rules by which exhibitors are bound ; so 
that the poor fellows have accomplished their 
journey only to find themselves disappointed. 
Their fabrics in beaded work, consisting of purses, 
caps, shoes, and other such objects, worked by the 
native women with much care, propriety, and taste, 
are to be seen at Mr. Catlin’s ; and we hope the 
Troquois will not find themselves ultimately losers 
by their enterprise. 





Captain Sisorne's large and laboriously worked 
model of the Battle of Waterloo, representing an 
area of nearly four miles—where the time selected 
is that of the arrival of the Prussians under Blucher 
—has been open to view at the United Service 
Institution in Whitehall Yard for the last few 
days. 





THROUGH a private letter from Athens we learn 
that workmen employed four miles from the city in 
draining the field of Marathon, found the place of 
sepulture of the warriors who fell there in the memo- 
rable battle 490 years before the birth of Christ.— 
Morning Chronicle. : 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


Ar the present moment the following statistics 
of the Island of Cuba and the view of the character 
of its population, &c., are of deep interest, consid- 
ering that they are evidently from the pen of the 
enlightened editor of the Evening Post, (Mr. Bry- 
ant,) who visited the island a year or two ago, and 
had every opportunity of acquiring the information 
which he now opportunely lays before the public :— 


From the N. Y. Evening Post, of 25th August. 

Castite or St. Dommco.—At a meeting of the 
friends of Cuba in this city, a resolution was passed 
to raise a company of men to serve in the enterprise 
of revolutionizing Cuba. As the present state of 
the insurrection in that island cannot be very clear- 
ly made out from the contradictory reports which 
arrive from Havana, and as it is very certain that, 
if the struggle should be protracted, Cuba is des- 
tined to be the grave of many Americans, it is well 
perhaps to take some more comprehensive views 
of the subject than have yet appeared in any of our 
journals. 

The colonial government of Spain is one of the 
worst forms of government in the world. It allows 
the people no share in the administration of affairs, 
even by the expression of opinion; there is no 
freedom of speech, of the press, or of occupation ; 
the despotism of Russia is not more severe or more 
hateful. On a population of little more than a 
million, including the slaves, it levies annually, 
by an arbitrary system of taxation, and every sort 
of vexatious excise, a tribute of twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars. With a part of this sum the 
Spanish government supports twenty thousand 
soldiers to keep the inhabitants in subjection, and 
the entire Spanish marine which has its principal 
stations in the ports of Cuba. No trade or business 
can be pursued without first paying for a license ; 
no company be entertained or amusement take 
place in any residence ; no removal be made from 
place to place without the same ceremony. The 
productions of the plantations are taxed most of 
them ten per cent. on their value; tithes are ex- 
acted to the amount of more than a quarter of a 
million of dollars, yet the inhabitants are obliged 
to support their places of worship and cemeteries 
by subscription. No islander is ever allowed to 
hold an office, civil, judicial, or military ; every 
place of honor, trust, or profit, is held by natives of 
old Spain. The island is allowed no representative 


in the Spanish cortes. ‘The captain-general of the | hood 


island is as absolute as the grand seignors, and es- 
tablishes any law which his caprice may dictate. 
Under his rule the slave trade, which is now 
tolerated in no other civilized country—which even 
Brazil has now suppressed in her dominions—is 
actively carried on, and large cargoes of men and 
women from Africa are constantly swelling the 
number of those who are held in slavery. 

Such is the government under which the people 
of Cuba live. Nothing can be more natural than 
that they should find such a rule intolerable and 
desire to shake it off. That this desire is general 
among the planters of the island, who bear the 
principal burdens of the government, there is no 
manner of doubt. 

There is, however, a large class of whites on 
the island who care very little under what form of 
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government they live. These are the monteros or 
peasantry—the poor whites who can neither read 
nor write, who do not understand what political 
freedom means, and who are content, so long as 
they are allowed a hut thatched with palm leaves 
in the uncultivated parts of the country, and the 
amusement of cock-fighting on the holidays. From 
them no codperation of any sort in the insurrection 
can be expected. How large a part of the inhabit- 
ants they compose we have no statistics to inform 
us, but any one who has travelled in Cuba and seen 
their habitations scattered in the valleys and on the 
skirts of the plantations would not, we think, hesi- 
tate in making them as numerous as the planters. 
Their entire nature must be changed before this 
class can be inspired with any interest in political 
questions. 

The planters, on their part, however much they 
might desire a better government, have all the 
timidity which belongs to capitalists of every sort, 
wherever they are to be found. They would be 
very glad to see their island annexed to the United 
States, and to be rid of the exactions and oppres- 
sions which meet them at every step they take; 
but it is not from men with large estates, particu- 
larly from a race made indolent and fond of ease 
by a tropical climate, that we are to look for revo- 
lutions. Nothing is to be expected from them as 
a class until the chances appear to be greatly in 
favor of their liberation. 

There yet remain the inhabitants of the towns, 
among whom may be doubtless found some friends 
of revolution who would be willing to make sacri- 
fices and expose themselves to hazards for the sake 
of ridding themselves of the yoke of Spain, but to 
the greater part of whom, not unprosperously en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, the same observa- 
tions will apply as to the planters. 

The class of people on whose bravery and activ- 
ity a revolt from Cuba should principally depend 
for success are the peasantry; and these, as we 
have already shown, are beyond, or rather below, 
the force of any strong motives for political discon- 
tent. If they were a newspaper-reading race, 
accustomed to debate public questions like the 
working people of our country, the chains of Cuba 
would have been snapped years ago. 

The conclusion is therefore a necessary one that, 
unless the independence of Cuba be achieved for 
her by adventurers from the United States, she 
will remain a Spanish colony. ‘The foundations 
of Cuban liberty must rest on their graves, and its 
structure be cemented by their blood. This view 
is confirmed by the result of the revolt which took 
place in July at Puerto Principe and its neighbor- 


That was but a feeble movement, and was easily 
and speedily put down by the government. We 
had a thousand rumors of the successes of the 
leaders of that insurrection ; of one neighborhood 
after another declaring in their favor, and soldiers 
deserting from the Spanish army to the patriots. 
At last it appeared that these were false, that the 
government had been perfectly successful, and that 
many who had risen against it were attempting to 
purchase a pardon by the most abject expressions 
of contrition. It does not appear that a single 
Spanish soldier left the army to take part with the 
triots. 

If, therefore, the expedition of Lopez should be 
able to maintain itself on the island as a nucleus 
to future expeditions, of which, in that case, many 
will no doubt follow, a long and weary struggle, 
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With various turns of fortune, will in all probabili- 
ty be the result. 

Should at length the Spanish government see 
but a doubtful chance of retaining the island, notice 
has already been given of the expedient to which 
it will resort. It has been already announced by 
that government that the island must either belong 
to Castile or become a second St. Domingo. The 
slaves will be emancipated, and arms will be put 
into their hands to defend their freedom. 

The nature of the contest will then be entirely 
changed. It will no longer be a struggle for the 
liberty of Cuba, but a war waged to reduce the 
blacks to servitude, and reclaim them to their 
masters. It will then be a question for the people 
of a free country—a question for those who are 
exiled from the despotic countries of Europe for 
an attempt to break their chains, whether they will 
continue engaged in such a war as this. 

We have yet more to say on this subject, but 
the paper being about to go to press, we must 
postpone the remainder to our next issue. 


From the same paper, of 26th August. 

Castite or St. Dominco.—We showed yester- 
day that if Cuba should be wrested from Spain, it 
would be done principally by adventurers from the 
North, and alluded to the difficult position in which 
these adventurers would find themselves if Spain 
should fulfil her threat of making the island, in 
ease it could not remain under the sceptre of Cas- 
tile, a second St. Domingo, by setting the blacks 
free and putting arms into their hands. There are 
some further considerations which should not be 
overlooked. 

As svon as the war is diverted from its original 
object of throwing off the yoke of Spain, and be- 
comes a struggle to reduce the blacks to bondage, 
it will, of course, draw into the quarrel all the 
whites of the island on the one side, and all the 
blacks on the other. The monteros, who have no 
liking for the negroes, will range themselves on 
the side of the planters. The free colored people, 
of whom there are more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand on the island, some of whom have all 
the intelligence of the whites, and who have their 
own wrongs to avenge, will naturally become the 
léaders of the emancipated slaves. Of the slaves 
Many are natives of Africa, men of herculean 
Free near 9 and great strength, who remember the 

orrors of a passage across the ocean in slave-ships, 
and are ready to take terrible vengeance on the 
White race, as soon as the opportunity is given 
them. The civil wars of the Spaniards are always 
accompanied by acts of barbarity, and with this in- 
fusion of the ferocity of the African savage, the 
strife in Cuba will become frightfully bloody and 
¢eruel. The plantations will be ravaged, the earth 
will be no longer tilled, the country will become a 
waste, the commerce of the island will cease. 

Suppose, however, that this fearful struggle 
should be ended in a year or two by the subjugation 
of the blacks—a fate which we think would be in- 
évitable—and by their return to servitude. What 
shall then be dotie with Cuba, which, after so 
terrible an ma of the calamities of Spanish 
tule, the whole civilized world would agree ought 
ever again to come under the yoke of Spaint An 
application, we suppose, would be made to annex 
the island to the United States. This would revive 
in all its heat the agitation of the slavery question, 
and beget a more violent strife than ever between 
the North and the South. We stand ready, for 
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our part, to take the ground—thousands of others 
are prepared to take the same position—that no 
new slave state is to be received into the Union 
Then will arise, also, the question whether the 
reduction of the blacks to servitude shall be recog- 
nized by our own country ; whether their emancipa- 
tion by, the authority of Spain, while she held the 
island and exercised the legislative authority, was 
not an act which no revolutionary government, or- 
ganizec in the name of liberty, had the power to 
annul ; and whether they are not, therefore, still en- 
titled to their freedom. These questions will be 
debated with a warmth to which the present state 
= the quarrel on the slavery question is mere apa- 
thy. 

We do not think it necessary here to consider 
the probability of certain other circumstances which 
might somewnat vary the result—as, for example, 
whether any of the powers of Europe might not 
think proper to interfere, in order to put a stop to 
atrocities of this strife; or whether Spain might 
not yield so far to the desires of the people of Cuba 
as to grant them a provincial legislature, elected 
by their suffrages. The latter of these, considering 
the character of the Spanish government, which is 
both unenlightened and unyielding, we regard as 
wholly improbable, though it is obvious that it is 
the only true policy. It is enough for us to have 
shown that if the counexion between Cuba and the 
mother country is to be severed by the sword, there 
are consequences of the gravest nature involved in 
the event, to which it would be folly to shut our 
eyes. : 

As lovers of political freedom, we cannot but 
detest the tyranny in which Cuba is held, and 
cannot but wish her a happy and early release. 
So bad a government, we suppose, cannot long 
endure: it certainly deserves not to last a day, 
but the immense population of slaves held by the 
white race surround any attempt to rid them of 
the Spanish yoke by violence with fearful difficul- 
ties, which the planters of the island, we doubt 
not, see clearly. 


From the Spectator, 16th Aug. 


Wuatever may be the intention of the insur- 
rectionists in Cuba, the disorder must be considered 
as dangerous to the national independence of the 
island, to the progress of Negro emancipation ; and 
it suggests a desire for a more explicit understand- 
ing in this country as to the position of our gov- 
ernment with respect to Cuba. 

In the manifesto of the insurrectionists there are 
many things which excite suspicion, and amongst 
them a remarkable appearance of trimming on the 
subject of Negroslavery. The manifesto denounces 
the “‘avarice of General O’Donnell,’’ and his 
treatment of those who opposed “‘ the unlawful and 

tilous slave-trade ;’’ also the threat from the 

panish press, ‘‘ of converting the island into ruin 
and ashes, by liberating the slaves and unchaining 
against her [Cuba] the hordes of barbarian Afri- 
cans.’’ The intentions of the insurrectionists are not 
to be gathered from their manifesto. 

But it is not from the intentions that we should 
be able to forecalculate the result. Disorder is bad 
anywhere, but it is particularly so in Cuba. Many 
conflicting interests meet in that island ; and while 
the best issue of such conflict would be anticipated 
from the orderly development of sound social 
and economical views, the very worst must be an- 
ticipated from disorder. We say this not for the 
usual conservative reasons, but for reasons peculiar 
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to that spot. Within the sompenstinely small cir- 
cle of Cuba you may enumerate the following par- 
ties—the “on party, maintained through national 
and even family pride and official patronage, but 
daily narrowed by the abuse of that patronage ; the 
Spanish Creole party, Cuban-born, jealous of dom- 
ination by a weak government at Madrid, and hav- 
ing some -ambition to erect Cuba into a state; an 
Emancipationist party of doubtful extent, with some 
moral and commercial sympathies for England and 
English policies ; a Yankee party, anti-abolitionist, 
seeking independence as the first stage to annexa- 
tion—a party anti-Spanish, anti-national, anti-negro, 
and evidently without a hope of success so Jong as 
orderly influences prevail ; finally, the negroes and 
people of color, whose views are as little known as 
they are probably imperfect and undefined. 

rom a review of these parties it is obvious that 
no majority in Cuba could be found with a deliber- 
ate intention to abandon the Spanish nationality and 
to hand over the island as a gift for the Anglo-Saxon 
energies to merge it in the Yankee Union. So 
long as any majority in Cubc carries out its own 
intention, it must strive to maintain the practical 
independence of the island, and must so far preserve 
a field for the development of sound moral and 
economical views. However inconvenient and ob- 
structive in other respects, the connexion with Spain 
is a guarantee for the independence of Cuba towards 
her American neighbors; one, too, which enables 
European powers to assist in maintaining that in- 
dependence. A period of disorder would be most 
hopeful for the semi-piratical party which hopes to 
make Cuba imitate the history of Texas—revolt 
from Spain, independence, annexation. Annexa- 
tion would for a time at least be the death-warrant 
of Cuban nationality and of emancipation. 

It would be interesting at the present moment to 
know the position of our own government towards 
Cuba, towards Spain, and towards other powers 
having prospective hopes in Cuba. On this side 
of the Atlantic almost every advance made in the 
name of liberty has served to cover the advance of 
despotism. 

From the Times, 16th Aug. 

Tue accounts recently received through some of 
the American papers with reference to an insurrec- 
tion in the island of Cuba, which is said to have 
broken out early in the month of July, require 
more authentic confirmation before they are alto- 
gether credited, for these statements of the New 
York journals are not entirely disinterested, and 
they are, moreover, contradictory. The state of 
Cuba is so intimately connected with the late 
piratical attempts to invade and revolutionize the 
island from a port in the United States, and in- 
deed with the grand question of slavery throughout 
the Union, that all representations on this subject 
are tinged with the party feelings of our American 
contemporaries. A revolution in Cuba, if itshould 
turn out that these disturbances are not effectually 
repressed by the military power of the government, 
is not merely a question between that important 
colony and the crown of Spain; it will speedily be 
found to be mixed up with American sympathizers, 
and identified with the predatory liberalism of the 
Southern States; and it would evidently give rise 
to political considerations of the utmost importance 
between several of the maritime powers. We re- 
gret to say, however, that we cannot discredit the 
statements published by some of the New York 
papers as to the existence of disturbances of a 





serious nature in the island, indicating the exist- 
ence of an extensive league or conspiracy among 
the white population against the authority of the 
mother country ; and we have reason to believe that 
accounts have been received from the consular 
agents of the principal European powers in Cuba, 
which have excited some apprehensions, and have 
led to communications between the allies of the 
Queen of Spain. 

The island of Cuba differs essentially from all 
other European settlements or possessions in the 
West Indies by the fact that it. contains a numer- 
ous native population of Spanish descent, but far 
more closely connected with the insular and Amer- 
ican interests of the country they inhabit than with 
the traditions and administration of Spain. The 
Havaneros are, in fact, a people of American Span- 
iards, having a strongly marked character of their 
own—imbued to a certain extent with the republi- 
can principles current on the neighboring continent 
—connected by the closest commercial ties with 
the traders of the United States—identified with 
the Southern States by the existence of slavery— 
and prone to view with increasing suspicion and 
repugnance the colonial administration of the once 
famous Council of the Indies, now commonly rep- 
resented at Havana by the last needy soldier sent 
out to make his fortune by favor of a revolution at 
Madrid. Thus far the tie of their allegiance to the 
throne of Isabella hangs lightly enough upon 
them, and the cry which may be raised with effect 
in Cuba is not so much that of annexation as of 
independence. But, as in the case of Texas, such 
independence would be the infallible prelude to 
annexation, and in ceasing to be Spanish, the island 
becomes American. On the other hand, the plant- 
ers of Cuba are still indebted to Spain for the exist- 
ence and maintenance of a well-appointed and 
efficient army, which is absolutely required at all 
times to keep the black population in subjection to 
their masters, and to protect life and property 
throughout the island from the periodical horrors of 
negro rebellion. A country in which the slave 
trade has been carried on to an enormous extent till 
within a very recent period, stands in this respect 
in a different condition from the Southern States of 
America, where the whole slave population is born 
in servitude and is comparatively tame. Thisstate 
of things renders the occurrence of disturbances in 
Cuba a matter of the most critical importance, for, 
if strife arises between the government and its 
white subjects in the island, the blacks can hardly 
fail to take advantage of whatever weakens the 
dominant race, and may require no extraordinary 
encouragement from their liberated countrymen in 
the adjacent islands to give a most formidable char- 
acter to such a conflict. 

Even if it be supposed that the authors of the 
present rising have no definite or immediate object 
but to sever the connexion of the island from 
Spain—which may justly be charged with many 
and grave faults in the government of such a de- 
pendency—it is not the less certain that, if ever 
the Spanish dominion in Cuba be terminated, the 
social condition of the island will depend on the 
condition to which the black population may be 
reduced, and its political incorporation would be- 
come an object of intense desire to a large portion 
of the American people. The loose and abortive 
expeditions made within the last few years, disa- 
vowed though feebly repressed by the Federal gov- 
ernment, are indications of the direction easily to 
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be given in the United States to that territorial 
ambition which has already absorbed Texas and in- 
vaded Mexico; and the occurrence of such an 
event as a Cuban struggle for independence would 
immediately become the war-cry of a party in the 
United States. If we are to witness the return 
of the democratic party to power, as is not im- 
probable, at the next presidential election, it is 
easy to foresee to what purposes such a cry may 
be turned; for, although we acquit the present 
cabinet of Washington of designs inconsistent 
with its public engagements to friendly powers, it 
is not the less certain that the annexation of Cuba 
has long been favorably entertained and persever- 
ingly watched by a large and aspiring class of 
American politicians. ; 

It is evident that such a change in the condition 
of that island would powerfully affect the commer- 
cial and maritime interests of several other states, 
and that it could only be effected by a violation of 
all the rights of Spain. It would identify the 
colony in which slave-labor is carried to its utmost 
extent with the slave-markets and slave-owners of 
the Southern States of the Union; and it would 
assign to the rising naval power of the United States 
the most important military station in the West 
Indian seas. Once in possession of Cuba, as the 
principal seat of its power in that ocean, the gov- 
ernment of the United States would encounter 
comparatively few obstacles in the acquisition of 
other islands, such as Porto Rico and St. Domingo ; 
until we ourselves might be compelled to defend, 
under the most adverse circumstances, possessions 
which have belonged for a couple of centuries to 
the British crown, and in which for the first time a 
negro population has been raised to the level of a 
free peasantry. It will never, we trust, be in the 
power of any conqueror to restore in those islands 
the oppression and inhumanity of a slave-holding or 
slave-importing government, which we have swept, 
at immense sacrifices, from the British soil. But 
it cannot be denied that the extension of the 
United States’ government to any portion of the 
West Indies is identified with the maintenance of 
slavery and the extension of slaveholding interests, 
and that slavery and freedom can hardly subsist 
permanently in adjacent territories side by side. 

To this it may be added that, in common with 
France and the other allies of Spain, we are in- 
terested in preventing any occurrence which may 
contract her pecuniary resources and lessen her 
available strength. Cuba and the Philippines are 
the last remains of her magnificent colonial empire. 
They are both of them highly productive depen- 
dencies ; they both deserve an abler and more dis- 
interested administration. But the transfer of 
those islands to any other maritime power would 
only augment the weakness of one state by ren- 
dering the aggressions of another more successful. 
Against any such projects the government of this 
country, in conjunction with that of France and of 
Spain herself, is bound to make an early and effect- 
ual stand ; and, from the wisdom which the cab- 
inet of Washington has sometimes evinced in 
avoiding the blind and perilous impulse of a popu- 
lar feeling for annexation, we hope that it may not 
be wholly disinclined to concur with other govern- 
ments in endeavoring to preserve the permanent 
union of Cuba into the crown of Spain. 





From the Morning Chronicle, of 13 August. 
Lirtie more than a year has elapsed since an at- 
tempt was made by a band of American adventur- 
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ers to excite an insurrection-in the island of Cuba 
The expedition ended-in a miserable failure, partly 
from the vigor of the Spanish authorities, and part- 
ly from the measures of prevention adopted by the 
government of the United States. It did not ap- 
pear, on that occasion, that the inhabitants were 
disposed to join with the invaders, or.that there 
was any feeling whatever in favor of annexation. 
The conquest of the island offered far greater diffi- 


‘culties than those which had attended the appro- 


priation of the territory of Texas. The arms and 
ammunition of the invading force were captured, 
and ail the marauders who had effected a landing 
were made prisoners. But the attempt to carry 
out so audacious a design was of evil omen for the 
future repose of the Spanish possessions. Mexico 
and the Southern States of the Union swarm with 
reckless adventurers, ready for any enterprise, 
however daring, and uncontrolled by the fear of 
any powerful government. With the best inten- 
tions the executive of the United States is miser- 
ably weak, and public opinion in the Union is 
more likely to enlist itself on the side of those 
who seek to extend the power and dominion of the 
republic, than to support the government in its 
endeavors to fulfil, rigorously, its obligations to- 
wards foreign countries. ‘The annexation of Texas, 
and the Mexican conquest, were triumphs of a very 
questionable popular feeling; and though, on a 
more recent occasion, the American cabinet was able 
to follow a more honorable policy, we are not, by 
any means, justified in concluding that America 
is satisfied with New Mexico and California. It 
is on the contrary but too apparent that the neigh- 
boring states are incessantly menaced by citizens 
of the Union, whilst the assistance which may be 
reckoned upon from the government of the presi- 
dent is limited and precarious. This is the real 
danger to which the Spanish possessions are ex- 
posed. In any struggle that may arise between 
the colonial government and the colonists, Amer- 
ican ‘‘ sympathy’’ with the latter will be actively 
displayed, and the party opposed to the authority 
of the crown will have alliances throughout the 
Union. 

By the latest accounts from America we are in- 
formed that a new insurrection has broken out in 
Cuba. What the extent and real importance of 
the movement may be, we are as yet unable to 
judge. It appears, however, that if the reports are 
all to be depended upon, a declaration of independ- 
ence has been published by the insurgents, and 
that collisions with the royal troops have taken 
place, but with what result seems doubtful. Great 
excitement has been created in the United States 
by the intelligence ; and if further accounts should 
verify the existence of a formidable rebellion, 
assistance would probably be sent to the insurgents 
from the principal seaports of the Union. At 
New Orleans and New York there is evidently a 
strong disposition to forward the revolt, and it may 
be presumed that a similar feeling will be enter- 
tained throughout the Southern States ; for in that 
part of the Union the acquisition of Cuba would 
be hailed not only as a national success, but as an 
important gain for the southern and slaveholding 
interest in Congress. If the efforts of the rebels 
should be sufficient to protract the struggle even 
for a short time, the consequences might become 
very grave. It would, in that case, be difficult for 
the American government to restrain its citizens ; 
or events might occur which would make it impos- 
sible for it to avoid taking part in the conflict. If 
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we may credit the transatlantic journals, the 

resent movement has been principally organized 

y American citizens, though it is confessedly the 
work of the native Cuban party. The independence 
of the island is the avowed object of the manifesto 
which is stated to have been issued ; but it cannot 
be doubted that annexation is the ulterior object ; 
at least it is the sole condition upon which the 
Americans are likely to aid or to countenance any 
insurrection. It is probable enough that the 
colonial administration of Spain is extremely bad, 
and that many of the alleged grievances of the 
Cubans are real, but the ‘‘ sympathy” of their 
republican neighbors would undoubtedly not be satis- 
fied with the redress of local grievances, or even with 
the establishment of an independent republic in 
Cuba. If the island does not continue in the pos- 
session of Spain, it must fall to the United States. 
With a formidable slave population, it would 
require American protection; and the want of 
energy of the native Cubans would lead them to 
accept a foreign dominion, perhaps, without much 
resistance. 

Such appears to be the position of the last and 
wealthiest of the Spanish possessions in America. 
In material prosperity Cuba has advanced with 
marvellous rapidity, in spite of bad government. 
With a population of a million and a quarter, and 
with an enormous trade, it is coveted, with longing 
eyes, by the Americans. Its resources are inex- 
haustible ; its soil is singularly fertile, and its min- 
eral wealth is as yet scarcely explored; and these 
advantages, accompanied with the ‘‘ domestic in- 
stitution” of slayery, give it irresistible attractions 
in the eyes of the Charleston and New Orleans 
speculators. Others, perhaps, would contemplate 
with less satisfaction so gigantic an act of spoliation. 
From the statements of the insurgents, it would 
seem that the Peninsular, or Spanish party, is by 
no means insignificant ; and it is not to be supposed 
that the court of Madrid would abandon without a 
struggle that ancient and valuable dependency. It 
has also been said that, rather than consent to the 
loss of Cuba, the government would manumit the 
slaves, and arm them in defence of the rights of the 
Spanish crown. Such a course would undoubtedly 
be successful so far as the immediate object was 
concerned, and future aggression would, in all 
probability, be averted, because the island would be 
rendered perfectly worthless. Cuba might, under 
such circumstances, become another St. Domingo ; 
and the best that could befall it would be a con- 
dition as miserable as thatof Jamaica. The blacks 
would be free, but the colony would be destroyed. 
Still, it is possible that the Spanish government 
might prefer the inauguration of a social revolution 
to the sacrifice of a province. At any rate, the 
danger is one to which the Creole party and their 
American allies are exposed ; and, whether justifi- 
able or not, the use of such a weapon would 
inevitably be successful. And let us here remark, 
that the threat which has been held out—and of 
which the Cuban revolutionists speak with true 
American feeling—indicates the mode in which 
the Spanish authorities might, if they were so 
determined, materially lessen the risk to which 
they are exposed of being compelled to maintain 
by arms the possession of the island. Were they 
to attempt a gradual amelioration of the condition of 
the negro, and to enforce a more humane treatment 
of the slave population, the way might be prepared 
for the final extinction of slavery, and they might 
safely bid defiance alike to Creole pronunciamentos 
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and American sympathy. No one who has exam- 
ined the effects of emancipation in the British 
colonies would wish the Spaniards to liberate at 
once, and entirely, half a million of barbarous 
Africans. 

Our own experiment was not so felicitous as to 
induce us to wish others to imitate it. But if the 
Spanish government were, in faith, to consti- 
tute itself the protector of the slave population, and 
to insist upon the mitigation of the intense and savage 
cruelty to which the negro in Cuba is exposed, 
preparation might, in the mean time, be made for 
abolishing slavery, without entailing such distress 
upon the planting and mercantile interests as re- 
sulted from the enlightened legislation of the Impe- 
rial Parliament. On the other hand, if Cuba were 
to become one of the United States, the institution 
of slavery would be greatly strengthened; the 
southern party, which has been declining in weight 
and numbers in Congress, would at once recover 
its strength, and the question of emancipation 
would be indefinitely adjourned. 

Upon these grounds, apart from the political con- 
siderations connected with the aggrandizement of 
the United States, any movement in Cuba will be 
anxiously watched by the people in thiscountry. If 
the near approach of danger were to lead to a per- 
manent improvement in the condition of the negro, 
the result would be hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction. -'The political questions involved are not, 
indeed, of small importance. An extension of the 
slaveholding interest of the Union would be ad- 
mitted with great unwillingness by the Northern 
and Western States, and foreign powers would see 
with more than regret the spoliation of the Spanish 
crown. But it would be premature to follow out 
the consequences which are so eagerly grasped by 
the sanguine imaginations of American writers. 
We cannot, however, disregard the existence of 
such a dangerous spirit as that which pervades the 
Southern States of the Union, and which may 
lead—if not now, yet at no very distant time—to a 
collision which all would wish to see averted. In 
the present condition of Spain, her colonies are at 
the mercy of the United States ; whilst the weaker 
party, if beaten on the sea or in the field, has the 
power of evoking a servile war. We trust that no 
occasion may ever arise for such a choice of evils ; 
but if the Spanish race is to maintain its footing in 
Cuba as the dominant power, it can only be by a 
timely alliance with the African population, and by 
showing them that Spanish rule is preferable to 
American conquest. 





From the Day-Book. 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PAINTER. 


‘TWENTY-FIVE years ago, a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
boy, remarkable for that sort of beauty in which a 
feminine delicacy is blended with energy and firm- 
ness, applied for a place on board a merchant shi 
at Boston. He was tired of the dull routine of 
home, and a poetical temper led him to the sea, in 
whose turbulent and eternal changes so many souls 
find rest. By the Antilles, by many foreign coasts, 
the sailor boy fed his imagination with beauty and 
grandeur; and when he was left, by some chance, 
in South America, he conceived the thought of be- 
ing an artist—perhaps from seeing there some of 
those great works with which European munificence 
has endowed the cathedrals of that continent. 

He wandered through Bolivia and the neighbor- 
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ing states, visited Europe, and after a while came 
back to New England, and an enthusiastic ang care- 
ful devotion, to painting in a few years was crowned 
with such triumphs as he had longed for ip his 
‘ boyhood. In Boston, while a young girl, whose 
genie in literature, and whose grace and beauty, 

ad attracted.the admiration of society, was sitting 
for her portrait, the artist told her his vicissitudes 
by sea and land; how he had climbed-the maintop 
in the storm ; how he followed with his palette in 
the track of the flute-playing Goldsmith; and 


: Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 


had found, in the rude productions of his untaught 
pencil, passports to the hearts of the peasant and 
partisan. She listened, like the fair Venetian ; 
they were married and soon after went to London, 
where the painter pursued the study of his art in 
the Academy, and by his abilities and attractive 
character won such applause as makes proud the 
bravest and noblest children of ambition. 

Ten years ago they returned ; the wife in poetry, 
and the husband in painting, in various cities vin- 
dicated the high praises of their friends ; but the 
arts are not well rewarded here ; and the health of 
the painter declined ; and the prospect grew dark. 

The discovery of gold on the Pacife, and the 
hope of advantage from a voyage, led the artist to 
mingle with the crowd who thronged to California ; 
and a year ago he came back, with renewed health ; 
and riches that satisfied his desires. The goal was 
reached at last; he had aspired, struggled, won: 
and now the world was bright before him. No 
man was ever more devoted to his family ; he built 
for them delightful castles in his dreams ; and there 
was no reason to doubt that they would rise before 
his waking vision. 

Among the poems of his wife are many which 
show that the parents regarded their children with 
a perfect sympathy. ‘ To a Child Playing witha 

atch,”’ ‘ “Io Little May Vincent,” ‘* To Ellen, 
Learniug to Walk,’’ and many others, show the 
almost wild tenderness with which she loved her 
two surviving daughters; and this ‘* Prayer in Ill- 
ness,’’ in which she besought God to “ take them 
first’? and suffer her to lie at their feet in death, 
lest, deprived of her love, they should be subjected 
to too many sorrows in the world, is exquisitely 
beautiful and touching :— 


A MOTHER'S PRAYER IN ILLNESS. 


Yes, take them first, my Father! Let my doves 
Fold their white wings in heaven, safe on thy breast, 
Ere I am called away. I dare not leave 
Their young hearts here, their innocent, thoughtless 

hearts ! 
Ah ! how the shadowy train of future ills 
Comes sweeping down life’s vista as I gaze ! 

My May ! my careless, ardent-tempered May— 
My frank and frolic child, in whose blue eyes 
Wild joy and passionate woe alternate rise ; 

Whose cheek the morning in her sovl illumes ; 
Whose little, loving heart, a word, a glance, 

Can sway to grief or glee ; who leaves her play, 
And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms 
Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks, 

With her clear, fiute-like voice, ‘‘ Do you love me?’’ 
Ah, let me stay ! ah, let me still be by, 

To answer her and meet her warm caress ! 

For I away, how oft in this rough world 

That earnest question will be asked in vain ! 
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How off that eager, passionate, heart P 
Will shrink abetted wel presi by aan at length 
The hateful, withering lesson of digtrust! — 


‘Ah ! let her nestle still upon this breast, 


In which each shade that dims her darling face 
Is felt and answered, as the lake reflects 
Theclouds that cross yon smiling heaven !—And thou, 


‘My ‘modest Ellen—tender, thoughtful, true ; 


Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies ; 

My pure, proud, noble Ellen ! with thy gifts 

Of genius, grace, and loveliness, half hidden 
*Neath the soft veil of innate modesty, 

How will the world’s wild discord reach thy heart 
To startie and appal! Thy generous scorn 

Of all things base and mean—thy quick, keen taste, 
Dainty and delicate—thy instinctive fear 

Of those unworthy of a soul so pure, 

Thy rare, unchildlike dignity of mien, 

All—they will all bring pain to thee, my child ! 
And oh, if even their grace and goodness meet 
Cold looks and careless greetings, how will all 
The latent evil yet undisciplined 

In their young, timid souls, forgiveness find ? 
Forgiveness, and forbearance, and soft chidings, 
Which I, their mother, learned of love to give! ~ 
Ah, let me stay !—albeit my heart is weary, « 
Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 

That finds no echo in this busy world, 

Which cannot pause to answer—tired alike 

Of joy and sorrow, of the day and night ; 

Ah, take them first, my Father, and then mg, 
And for their sakes, their sweet sakes, my «athel 
Let me find rest beside them, at thy feet! ~ ~ 


But the painter in a few weeks was sittin® beside 
his wife’s coffin ; she went first and aloge into the 
silent world ; and ina few months the ful May, 
the fairest and brightest child whose ring look 
ever thrilled the heart of~a father, ed after ; 
and the Jast midnight found the T—now a 
father no more, a husband no more eéling by 
the dead body of the last of his household, Ellen 
Frances Osgood, by whose side he had watched 
with a devotedness that was almost madness, day 
and night, for nearly a month. 

There are not many such sad histatieg’ Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’”?» Wh e ghas- 
teneth so terribly may He also abundantly love! 





TRIFLES. 


A cLoup may intercept the sun, 

A web by insect-workers spun 
Preserve the life within the frame, 
Or vapors take away the same.” 

A grain of sand upon the sight 

May rob a giant of his might ! 

Or needle-point let out his breath, 
And make a banquet-meal for Death. 


How often, at a single word, 

The heart with agony is stirred, 

And ties, that years could not have riven, 
Are scattered to the winds of heaven ! 

A glance that looks what words would speak 
Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek ; 
And thoughts, nor looked, nor yet exprest, 
Create a chaos in the breast. 


A smile of hope from those we love 
May be an angel from above ; 

A whispered welcome in our ears 

Be as the music of the spheres. 

The pressure of a gentle hand 

Worth all that glitters in the land ; 
Oh! trifles are not what they seem, 
But fortune’s voice and star supreme ! 





